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In many classrooms today, Gum Massage drills are teaching 
children how to help safeguard their future oral health! 


HE nation’s teachers have always been 
g pee the first to adopt and foster mod- 
ern health regimes. Today they are largely 
responsible for the practice of gum massage 
among thousands of American school chil- 
dren—for their splendid early training in the 
modern care of the teeth and gums. 


This classroom campaign for better oral 
health has the approval of a great many mem- 
bers of the dental profession. For, as so many 
of them emphasize, gums can no longer count 
on the stimulation of vigorous chewing. To- 
day’s foods are too soft, too creamy. They 
deprive the gums of work, tend to make them 


weak and flabby. Then, very often, “pink 
tooth brush” appears—flashes its warning of 
sensitive gums. 


Massage helps to exercise sluggish gums— 
to promote their firmness. In classroom drills, 
children are easily taught the correct tech- 
nique of gum massage. The index finger is 
placed on the outside of the jaw to represent 
the tooth brush and rotated from the base of 
the gums toward the teeth. Children are 
urged to practice this massage at home. For, 
as the teacher explains, it rouses circulation 
in the gum walls, helps lazy gums to become 


stronger, more resistant to trouble. 


As an aid in gum massage, Ipana Tooth 
Paste is recommended by many modern den- 
tists. For Ipana is a modern dentifrice espe- 
cially designed not only to clean teeth to a 
new and brighter sparkle but, with massage, 
to help tone and stimulate the gums as well. 


Send for Free Classroom Helps 


An attractive colored wall chart entitled 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?; 8-point hygiene 
check-up records and a complete outline for 
a school-wide “Good Teeth” Contest are all 
available for classroom use. Write us today, 
giving name of your school, principal or 
superintendent, grade and number of pupils 
enrolled. Address the Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany, Educational Department 49, 626-A 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Today’s soft foods cheat the gums of reg- 
ular exercise. Early training in massage 
helps to make up for this lack of work. 


“Thanks to Dorothy’s teachers, her home- 
work in gum massage gave us a valuable 
tip on the care of the gums,” says Dad. 


In many modern classrooms throughout the country, regular gum massage drills help 
to point out an all-important lesson in modern dental hygiene. Children are taught 
that healthy gums are essential to sound teeth—and they are urged to practice this 
simple and effective gum massage routine at home. 


— 
Published in the interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York - Established 1887 
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Dear READER: 

April brings many occasions for special emphasis in your class- 
room, and THE INstTRUCTOR supplies a variety of material for them 
all. Read the travel letters on Latin America in the Travel Section 
to create the mood for planning a helpful observance of Pan- 
American Day. The Travel Section includes not only Latin America, 


but Canada and Alaska as well. 
seasonal nature which will interest your pupils. 
Jessie Todd’s suggestions for using our handwork. 


LOOKING AT 


THIS [55UE 


Page 10 presents pictures of a 
Be sure to read 
Her article 


begins on page 2. See also “Your Counselor Service,” pages 52-55. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Easter; Kindness to Animals Week 
Material for Easter is on pages 
13, 14, 16, 21, 32, and 36-37; 
for Kindness to Animals Week, 
on 10, 11, 22-23, and the cover. 


April Fool’s Day 
See a story on page 15. 


Wild Flower Preservation Day 
Pages 10 and 23 call attention to 
this day. 

Pan-A i Day; S al 

See pages 30-31 for a song for 
Pan-American Day. Seasonal ma- 
terial appears on pages 10, 12, 
14-15, 22, 26, 32-33, and 35- 
37. 





Program Material; Stories 
Turn to pages 30-33 and 35 for 
a variety of program ideas; and 
14-15 for three stories. 


Units; Seatwork 

Units are on pages 13 and 39-46; 
seatwork, on 12; and questions, 
tests, and activities, on 11 and 46. 


Handwork 
Turn to pages 2, 13, 21-23, 25- 
27, 36-37, and 55. 


Tool Subjects 

Pages 12 and 52 have arithmetic; 
38 and 52, language; 12 and 54, 
reading; and 37, spelling. 


Art; Literature; Music 

See the cover and page 11 for 
art appreciation; 11 for liter- 
ature; and 11, 30-31, 33, and 
35 for music. 


Sci 
El tary 





Science correlations appear on 
pages 10, 36-37, 39-46, and 53. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 
Social studies are on pages 38-46 
and 53; character education, on 
9, 10, 13-15, 22-23, and 32; 
and visual education, on 9, 10, 
39-46, 54, and the cover. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


Easter; Kindness to Animals Week 
Easter suggestions are on pages 
14, 16, and 36-37. The cover 
and pages 10, 11, 17, and 22-23 
emphasize kindness to animals. 


April Fool's Day 
A story appears on page 15. 


Wild Flower Preservation Day 
Turn to pages 10 and 23. 


Pan-American Day; Seasona! 

For Pan-American Day, see pages 
15, 16, 20, 28-31, 34, 50-51, 
and 57; fof seasonal ideas, 10, 
15, 22, 26, 32—33, and 36-37. 


Program Material; Stories 

Pages 6 and 30-34 supply a vari- 
ety of program suggestions. Sto- 
ries are on 14-15. 


Units; Tests 

Pages 17, 20, and 39-46 supply 
units; 11, 16, 36-37, and 46 
have tests, questions, and ac- 
tivities. 

Handwork 

See pages 2, 6, 17, 22-26, 28- 
29, 36-37, and 55. 


Tool Subjects 

Arithmetic is on page 52; lan- 
guage, on 16, 38, and 52; read- 
ing, on $4; and spelling, on 37. 


Art; Literature; Music 

For art appreciation, see the cover 
and page 11; for literature, 11 
and 24; and for music, 11 and 
30-31. 


1 + Ss. 
E y et 


See pages 10, 17, 36-37, 39-46, 
and 53. 





Social Studies; Visual Education 

Pages 6, 15, 16, 20, 28-29, 34, 
37-51, 53, and 57 relate to social 
studies; 9, 10, 14-15, 22-23, 32, 
and 36, to character education; 
and 9, 10, 20, 39-51, 54, and 
the cover, to visual education. 










Kk A PERFECT VACATION 


plus the Wolds Fair! 


The World’s Fair is only a couple of 
hours away from the best surf bath- 
ing and lake swimming in the world. 
That’s one reason why you'll want to 
join the swim in New Jersey this 
vacation year. Here, there is every 
vacation attraction. Dancing to the 
best “‘name”’ bands. Fishing of every 
type and description—in lake, stream, 
surf or the deep blue sea. Wooded 
slopes for camping, 132 miles of per- 
fect safe beach for those who like 
friendly sun and salt water. And hos- 
pitable Jersey abounds in places of 
historic interest. No advance in hotel 
cates. Drastic cuts in travel fares. 
Clip the coupon below 










for more information. 


THE PERFECT STATE TO 
PLAY, LIVE AND WORK! 


QuxS EMEC ED 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW JERSEY COUNCIL 
Created to Tell You About 
one of the Great 
Vacation Lands 


uae LUO ver 


New Jersey Council, Dept. 149, State House 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Kindly send me three booklets giving authentic 
information for a New Jersey vacation: 

(1) New Jersey; ‘““The Playground of the Nation” 
(2) Hotei Guide (3) Road Map 
eee — — 
Address F aia, 
Ga ecpennee: State 


eeeseoeeoeaeee ®@ 
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OW TO USE THE 
HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


@ IN SOME of our previous 
discussions we have empha- 
sized the handwork side of art in 
the schools. In this discussion we 
shall put our accent on drawing. 


Peg? CHILDREN like to draw 
what they call “portraits of 
animals,” or front views of their 
faces. The children often sim- 
plify the faces so that they appear 
like designs. The rabbit face on 
this page will interest children be- 
cause of its simplification. The 
teacher might suggest that some 
child try to draw from memory 
a design face of a tiger or a cat. 
Sometimes children use paper 
sacks to make masks. They slip 
a sack over the head, cut out eyes 
and mouth, remove the sack from 
the head, and then paste on it 
here and there pieces of colored 
paper. The rabbit face shown 
here offers a suggestion for such 
a design. If the paper sack is 
brown, a white rabbit-head deco- 
ration will show up well. 


Pages 


Poses WE HAVE all seen posters 


whose slogans and pictures 
made more of an impression on us 
than many written or spoken 
words would have done. The 
poster of the dog wanting a drink 
should make such an impression 
on some children. 
In the other poster on page 22 


‘we have an example of a simple 


design. Some children who are 
very good in lettering are poor in 
drawing. They feel encouraged 
when they see that a poster can be 
made of a simple drawing. 
Teachers are always thinking of 
ways in which their teaching can 
help make better citizens of the 
children. The poster of the wild 
flowers comes under this heading. 
Children like to make bird- 
houses. They like to draw them. 
This poster furnishes an excellent 
example of foliage. One of the 
teacher’s aims is constantly to 
lead the (Continued on page 3) 
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Established 1885. Strong demand for High 
School, College, and Teachers’ College, for 
Home Economics (Smith-Hughes often want. 
ed); Physical Education (Women); Grade Sy. 
pervisors; Critics for Normals; Elementary for 
choice suburban and city schools; Art Super- 
visors; Music. Good teachers wanted in all 


ALBERT 
Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Cor. Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 





lines. 





Folder today. NATA. 
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EE — Good Teachers, Supvs., etc. In Demand 
Fl ROCKY 7- TEACHERS E Minneapolis, Minn. Plymouth Bldg. 
AGENCY i A. Gloor, A. M., Mgr. 
410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLOG Denver.CoLo. Fy Largest in the West, Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mgr, 


SPECIAL SERVICE—If your application letter and personal interview do not bring results send 
me your letter with $2.00 and I will rewrite it and give you suggestions for personal interview. 





Unexcelled 





What's your P.Q. (Position Quotient)? Free bulletin with self appraisal test and 1989 Placement Prospects, 














18th YEAR Teacher’s Application Handbook free with enrollment. Member 
Good Positions : Nat'l Ass’ 
—— Schummers School Service Teachers” 
Good Service Minneapolis - Seattle Agencies 














We find there are better opportunities f teachers thes 

TEAC H E RS pt have poten do before. Siaec onan aan 
AGENCY for oe bo afr nnd aden arenas ee training and ex. 

ris . ho also have e: i cati 
c H | CAG 0 We yj to rr A carefully ‘te ‘hae te of beh — 
Our Service is ae ae eine Fegistration is an advantage. Member 
Nationwide 1206—i1 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, m, 
TEACHERS AGENCY SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS 


ALASKA AND THE WEST 
Good teachers needed to meet strong demand all de 
particularly music. Certification booklet free to members. Reg- 
ister with Huff’s—24 years’ steady growth in placement service, 


Missoula, Montana 
Member N. A. T. A. 


HUF 


___50 for $1.50 __ Send us a good original photo together 
APPLICATION PHOTOS 25 for $1.00 witha MCNEY ORDER (If personal check 
is sent add 10c for collection) and we will mail you 50 cop. 
ies, size 244x3'4, the same day that order is received. Original photo returned unharmed. Satisfaction 


meq” FULTZ STUDIOS, *“*7343"* Dept. 3, 2928 Park Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
CLARK - BREWER [rier bias. | Ponce Bldg. |cslombiaBlig, IR. Lae 


CHICAGO __Lyon & Healy Building aprractivE VACANCIES for degree candidates, 
Grade Teachers Wanted Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions, 

















ES Demand for grade teachers with degree has far exceeded 


TEACHERS AGENCY supply for past several seasons. Excellent opportunities 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. for critic work for those with M.A. degree. MEMBER N.A.T.A. 


The NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 23 reMeietoN suioine 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
@ Will Give You The Best in Agency Service In The West 6 


sae 238 Mfrs. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., 
Western Reference and Bond Association, 8th and Wyandotte. A live and up-to-date buen 



































37th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 
THE 
Better Teachers ! 

PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL This bureau serves only successful teachers 
(Chicago) seeking contracts for advancement. This as- 

sures the employing Superintendent of the best 

in the teaching field and the better teacher ofa 

SCHOOL OF NURSING dignified placement service. If your job has 


lost its challenge, write 


BETTER TEACHER’S BUREAU, 
1004 Citizens Bank Bidg., Flint, Michigan 


3 year course open to women. Over 1400 
graduates since 1903. Affiliated with Rush 
Medical College of the University of Chi- 
cago. Graduates are eligible for registra- 
tion in Illinois, New York, and all other 
states. 37th year. 











. *.* of 
We Find Positions £2" Fe%.05 
good for Commerce, Agriculture and Home 
Economics. Register now. Big turn-over an- 
ticipated. Personal Placement Bureau, Clinton, lil. 


Address requests for information to 


The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing 
Dept. |, 1750 W. Congress St. 




















Educational Tests 


Save time and transportation cost 
by ordering your educational tests 
from this office. Test publications of 
leading publishers are carried in stock. 


lowa Every-Pupil Tests and lowa 
Basic Skills Tests available only from 
this bureau. 


A twenty-four hour shipment service 
is featured. 


Write for new Catalogue and Price List 





clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 


Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, Extension Division 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
lowa City, lowa 


Be sure to tion The Instruct: 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 
203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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One Shade... or a Thousand 
You Get More Value From 
DRAPER SIGHT-SAVING SHADES 


These are the shades used 
. by both | rural 
and met 
shades that let ALL the light 
in, yet keep out the sun's ¢' 
They cost you no more. 
FREE SAMPLE! 
Send for free sample of Dratex 
Cloth and make these sight-sav- 
ing tests: Hold sample to light. 
Dratex diffuses daylight per- 
fectly. Hold it up tosun. Dra- 
texeliminates ALL glare. Ad- 
dress Dept. I.N.4. 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Indiana 














FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 

EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on ~~ Please give 
name of sch and approximate 
number of caps and gowns re- 
quired. pt. TL 
THE C. E. WARD CoO. 
New London, Ohio 
Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement. 


We also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges. 

















July Sth to 
August 12th 


FORDHA 


Summer Session 
Study at Fordham this summer. Visit 
the educational and scientific exhibits 
of the New York World’s Fair. 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















U. S. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 
MEN—WOMEN. Common edu- 
cation usually sufficient. Write 
immediately for free 32-page 
book, with list of many posi- 
tions and particulars telling 
how to qualify for them. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. J230 Rochester, N. Y. 


om te education for teaching 
lementary grades, wewk S3rd 

: garten and nursery school. Chil 

7m dren’s demonstration school and 

m@ observation center. Special summer classes. 

Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 

lovely North <~—y ¥e~ Cultural edu- 

cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conf 

¢ m). also 3-year diploma ~~ 2-year certificate. 

rite for list of successful alumnae. 
of Education 


914-D EVANSTON, iLL. 


Dental Health 
Educational Material 
For the Busy Health - Minded 
Teacher. Booklets, pamphlets, post- 
ers, plays, charts and stories. Graded 
seat work for reading and coloring. 
Send 10c for 32 page illustrated book- 
let on “The of the Teeth.” 
Write for free catalog of dental 

health educational material. 


AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
212 E. Superior St.,Dept.8, Chicago, ii, 













Na’ 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 
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PUNCTUALITY AWARD PINS 
Also made like this for Spelling, Attend- 
itch 40c. 


nt, jarship. 
Plain Catch 30c- ase afety Cate Catch 40e, 
class RINGS: ‘AND PINS 
Trophies 


Cc. A. WH ‘&CO., Room 71 
30 West W: Si., Chicago, iu. 


High School Course 
Many Finish in 2 Years 


permit. Equivalent to 
text schoo! for suipenan te ¢ peeethed a 


coll 
awarded. Credit for H. igablects already 
in on request. 


Free Bulieti 
Schack, Bot. waas,t Drexel at 58th, Chicage 


BW (Laas Pins 305, 


yy 
Site nee wie: ~CATALOG 
Write Dept. |, METAL ARTS CO., Ine. Rochester, N.Y. 


WANTED porte 


For Immediate Consideration . Send Poems to 
COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, ttt. Dot. 183, Toronto, Can. 

















Go as rapidly as your time and abilities 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 2) 


children away from stiff and me- 
diocre drawing to something that 
is more graceful. In this tree 
branch we have an example of 
the graceful. 

The posters on these pages il- 
lustrate the following points. 

1. Not too much wording on a 
poster. 

2. Space between words. 

3. Dark places in a poster to 
add richness. 


Psg° SOME children will enjoy 

looking at these tree pic- 
tures made by other children. 
The teacher may call attention to 
the fact that those who drew and 
cut the trees had noticed that 
there are holes in the foliage of a 
tree where the sky shows through. 
(Often children make the foliage 
so solid that none of the sky 
shows through.) The children 
who made these trees realized the 
big differences between several 
kinds of trees. 

Children in- our school have 
learned to draw trees in connec- 
tion with several activities. 

In painting scenery for an In- 
dian play, the children study the 
evergreen, birch, maple, oak, 
tamarack, and other trees that 
grow where the Indians live. 
They look at pictures and try to 
paint trees as realistically as pos- 
sible. 

Once some third-grade children 
came to the art room saying that 
they wanted to make scenery for 
the story of “The Three Golden 
Apples,” which they were plan- 
ning to dramatize. I said to them, 
“The trees won’t need to be like 
the ones you made for Indian 
scenery. They may be imaginary 
trees, since the story is a fairy 
tale.” I showed the children de- 
sign trees in the book, Method for 
Creative Design, by Adolfo Best 
Maugard (Allen & Unwin), and 
they were inspired. When the 
scenery was completed, the trees 
were not copies of the ones by 
Adolfo Best Maugard. They were 
inspired by him. Children need 
to be inspired. 


Pages 
25°27 


THE hands of the children 
drawn on page 25 are one 
step in advance of the hands in 
the self-portraits on page 27. 
These portraits show that the 
children have had some instruc- 
tion in drawing, for none of them 
drew each hand with five lines, as 
small children do unless they are 
taught that the five fingers are 
not always spread out like five 
sticks. On page 25 the children 
are shown how to draw the hands 
by separating the thumb from 
the fingers. (Continued on page 4) 


ACT NOW! 





LOOK! 
ROYAL GIVES YOU! 


SEE WHAT 


Standard, full-sized keyboard. 
Easy, effortless action. Touch- 
Control". Finger Comfort Keys. 
Genuine Dust Protection. Auto- 
matic Paper Lock. Touch-set 
Tabulator and many other office 
typewriter features to make 
typing easier. Tested, proved, 
guaranteed. 


Fill out the coupon below. Get 
all the facts—all about the Royal 
Portable—models, terms, details 
of Free Home Trial—everything! 
No obligation. 


“Trade Mark for Key-Tension Device. 


MAIL 


FREE! 


Royal's Instant Typing 
Chart, shows you how to 
type RIGHT. 


INCLUDED with every 
Royal Portable at no extra 
cost — a handsome, __all- 
weather Carrying Case. 











“Get a ROVAL PORTABLE 
on FREE HOME TRIAL 
| DID! cred... 


The things that Royal showed me! How to save time on 
my reports and letter writing. How to develop all my 
projects and plans neatly, make them legible and profes- 
sional-looking! Why, using a Royal Portable is easier 
than writing by hand! Every teacher should own one!” 
SEND NO MONEY! Spend no money—until you've tried 
a handsome, factory-new Royal Portable right in your 
own home. Use it just as though it were yours, all bought 
and paid for! See for yourself how a Royal helps! 































TODAY! NO OBLIGATION! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. D-70, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Tell me how I can get a Royal Portable on FREE HOME 





TRIAL; also how I can own one on EASY MONTHLY TERMS 
~—with a whole year to pay. 

NAME. 

STREET 





cry COUNTY STATE. 
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At your disposal, 


IA WESUTS 


‘cman Ra SR I CS 











the unexcelled facilities of a 


great educational institution—its libraries, labora- 


tories, observatory, museums and recreational facilities. 


These factors, 


plus the great cultural advantages offered by Minneapolis and Saint Paul, 
combine to offer you attractions that are unique among American uni- 


versities. 


MORE THAN 800 COURSES OFFERED 


leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees in Education. 
observation facilities for elementary teachers in elementary rural, 
positions ; Tuttle Demonstration School ; 
practice school; curriculum laboratory. 


Special new courses and 
village and city 
University High School—demonstration and 
New curriculum in radio education, visual 


education, adult education, safety education, progressive education. 
Complete offerings of old and new courses in administration, supervision, curricalum, 


methods, surveys. 


Kindergarten and primary education ; 


courses for rural teachers, 


rural supervisors, and county superintendents. All branches of secondary school educa- 
tion for academic and special subject teachers are represented in the offerings; courses 
in higher education and teacher training for college teachers. Physical Education, 


Speech, Play Production, 


Art, Music, 


Painting, Sculpture and hundreds of other 


courses are offered at the Minnesota Summer Session. 


A FACULTY OF 400 EDUCATORS 


Among them are men and women of national and international 
reputation, including eminent visiting professors. The University 


Library of 1,000,000 volumes, one of the finest in existence, will 
be open for the entire session. 





TWO TERMS ee ee 


JUNE 19 to JULY 28—JULY 31 to SEPT. 1 


Write NOW foriComplete Bulletin 


Address 
Director of Summer 


UNIVERSITY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


641 Administration Building 










Session 






OF MINNESOT 


° MINNESOT 
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Tourist Class 
Run-of-the-Ship 








23 to 47 Day Tours 
England, Scandinavia & 


the Continent 
pany $344 up 





One class run-ofthe-ship to Europe 
appeals to the smart traveller of 
the “world of today.” 

There’s plenty of room with the 
broad unrestricted decks yours 
for sun and sport and dancing... 
spacious public salons and pri- 
vate accommodations yours for 
rest and pleasure. The food is 
fine, the service deft, and the 
command and crew unsurpassed 
on the Atlantic. 

Best of all your fellow passen- 
gers are such friendly easy-to-meet 
people that you can be sure of a 
glorious, happy crossing from 
your first day at sea. 

The cost is so low that you can 
afford to come to New York, see 
the “world of tomorrow” at the 
World's Fair then sail and see the 
“eld world” without exceeding 
your budget. Come on along! 

FREE BOOKLETS —Read Belew 
For full details about all expense conducted 
tours to England, Scandinavia, the North Cape 
and the Continent . . . or for complete informa- 
tion about the 16500 ton triple screw S. S. 
Peanland and Westernland or the smaller 
popular §. S$. Konigstein, lisenstein and Gerol- 


stein, write for booklets, 10 and11. Write today. 
RED STAR LINE, 17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 


0 tr et -_—- 





Your Local Agent or 


RED STAR LINE 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 





How to Use the Handwork 


in This Issue 


(Continued from page 3) 


In the following paragraphs are 
further comparisons of the draw- 
ings on page 25 with those on 
page 27, in which the children 
drew themselves. 

On page 25 children are shown 
how to draw a more interesting 
hairline on the head of a child. 
Children like to be shown how to 
improve their drawings on very 
definite points like this. 

The eyes on the front-view 
children on page 25 are one step 
in advance of the dots drawn on 
the faces of the self-portraits. 

The flowers on page 25 are 
more interesting in shape. Chil- 
dren usually draw flowers like 
those shown on page 27. There- 
fore the flowers on page 25 have 
been made more difficult and in- 
teresting in order to furnish ex- 
amples to help the children. It is 
one of the teacher’s chief missions 
to lead children on and on. 

The flowers on page 27 show 
that the child who made them 
has passed the kindergarten stage, 
where he usually draws the flow- 
ers without leaves. He is at the 
stage of many children in grades 
one and two, where an inspiration 
in drawing flowers will be very 
acceptable. 

One teacher in my extension 
class showed me lovely flowers 
that her primary pupils had 
drawn. I asked her how she 
achieved such excellent results. 
She said that she had cut some 
colored flowers from a seed cata- 
logue and pinned them on the 
bulletin board, to inspire the 
children. 

The tree drawings on page 24 
should inspire the children who 
drew the pictures on page 27. 
Children often learn much from 
the work of children a little older 
than themselves. The children 
who drew the self-portraits show 
that they have passed the kinder- 
garten and early first-grade stage 
where they drew trees with foli- 
age very small in proportion to 
the tree. The children’s drawings 
also show that they are now ready 
to learn how to draw more inter- 
esting shapes, and how to make 
the trees seem to grow out of the 
ground. 


Pege THIS page will be an inspi- 
ration to children because it 

will teach them how to show 
feathers on birds, and how to 
draw a bird with its beak open, 
and with its beak closed. Chil- 
dren are always eager to learn 
how to draw things “more real.” 
The branch of the tree shown 
on this page will serve as an illus- 
tration to teach the following 
points. (Continued on page 5) 





Now! Teach Rhythm with Melody} 











This outstanding prize book of the year contains the most practicai 
self-teaching method of the ‘‘first steps in music’’ ever published 


Sing-A-Song Player Book 


Here are the basic songs of childhood—-sixteen in all, set to tuneful music, with 


full-page colored pictures for each. 
It has the appearance of a handsome children’s book. A real, correctly tuned Ore 
Xylophone is set into the book and all music is playable on this instrument. Keys Stud, 


of the Xylophone are numbered and, in addition to the notes, the melody js sity | 
printed in numbers, so that a child with no knowledge of music can play ever 
song correctly and develop his musical sense in this delightful play way. Every 
child in the land will love this attractive, ingenious book. There is no other like Ores 
it—something “really new under the sun”—with unending fascination. 








Lecce 

SING-ASONG PLAYER BOOK is the best selling of all books of the current 
season. Spiral bound. Hard covers; size 10 x 1344. Roll 
Special price to Instructor readers $1.15, postpaid. aver 
—- 
yc 


EASTER POSTERS 


For Easter—make mammoth Posters each three feet long—twelve inches high; 
beautiful—brilliant—fascinating; a “construction-work” masterpiece. Provides 
material for this delight 
ful handwork—handsome 
posters made by cutting 
and pasting. In this port 
folio are four poster, 
each 36 inches long and 
12 inches wide. Printed 
outlines on the construe 
tion paper background 
serve as a pasting guide for the various details. All small sections are printed 
on separate colored papers—ready for cutting and pasting. When made up these 
four posters form a handsome frieze, 12 feet long. Joyous color effects and 
designs symbolize the spirit of the season. A beautiful schoolroom decoration. 
No. $368... == i rice, per portfolio, postpaid Se 











A Poster Story of Transportation 


HOW WE TRAVEL 


9089. This series of posters portrays 
in realistic style the common modes 
of travel from the earliest dug-out 
tree canoe made by the Indians up 
to the modern high speed transpor- 
tation facilities of today. They in- 
elude the China Clipper, Covered 
Wagon, Canal Boat, Eskimo Dog 
Sled, Pony Express, Ox Cart, First 


























Steam Engine,  etc._twenty-four 

plates, size 12” x 18”. z 
The designs are well drawn in outline, and when colored with crayon or water for 
colors, they are unusually beautiful, as well as instructive posters. In attractive 4 
box with colored label. Price, postpaid ‘ Te tin 
enc 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW o 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. | ~ 
: ae , ; l4 
For $ enclosed send the portfolios checked: All three for .o 
Sing-A-Song Book $1.15 . o 
$2.25 P 

Easter Posters 60c : l 
postpaid 1 N 
._How We Travel 75c | . 
a spends ——— | ° 
i ctcsicensnnintidaiinanin L : 
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MAKE A HIT 


with blockprints for your 
school annuals and holiday 
cards. Use easy-to-cut 
FUSED GRAY Linoleum 
Blocks on EVERYDAY 
ART, or the new Textone 
papers. Both have ideal tex- 
tures for block printing. 


Send 10c for Problem & 
Idea Unit “Easy Block Print- 
ing for Grades.” 
SPECIAL—100 sheets 9x12 

Textone, 3 blocks 
3''x4" and Pal 
unit se BS 
THE AMERICAN 
CRAYON COMPANY 
802-902 Hayes Ave. 
Sandusky, Ohio 


TART A SCHOOL 
r KINDERGARTEN 


... of Your Own 


teachers who are interested in starting their own 
, Calvert School offers its famous curriculum, 
lesson plans, complete supplies, text books, 
the special counsel of its staff. 
today. Learn how Calvert has 
teachers to have schools of their ow 
CALVERT SCHOOL 
TUSCANY ROAD, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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APPLICATION $4 .00 
30 PHOTOS *] V 


lan €Finest real photo copies, size 24x34, 
"ee, double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
4 Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service. 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 








Oregon Summer Sessions 


Study in the Air-Conditioned State. Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Oregon State College, Port- 
land Center, three Normal Schools, Institute 
of Marine Biology. Cool and scenic surround- 
ings. Address: Director, Dept. C, 814 
Oregon Building, Portland, Oregon. 

and two beautiful 

double weight pro- 


Rolls Developed $::s2"=.isi" re 


ments and eight guaranteed never-fade dated deckled edge 

prints, all for 25e coin. Two-day service guaranteed. Ad- 

tree ‘your orders to RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, 
440 Ray Bidg., La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Gratifying service since 1920 


HOW PENCILS HELP 
TEACH NEATNESS 


Teachers know the famous 
Shinola Neatness Charts that 
make a game of this difficult sub- 
ject. Now the Chart’s effective- 
ness is greatly increased by a 
new pencil offer: 5 quality pen- 
cils, with pupil’s name on each, 
given for Chart certificate and 
10¢ (to cover handling and mailing). Get 
details at once; send cou- 
pon below for as many 
Charts as you need—FREE. 





















Do you want a handy 
Shinola Home Shine Kit 
for your own use ? Con- 
tains dauber,polisherand 
tin of paste polish. Just 
enclose 25¢ with coupon. 


—a 


Hecker Products Corporation, Dept. 1-439 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


U Pieasesend me—_Neatness Charts, FREE, 
and details of Pencil Offer. 


1 
O lenclose 25¢ for a handy Home Shine Kit. ] 
Polish should be () Black . . . (] Brown. | 
I 
l 
l 


Name 





Street and Numb 





State. 
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How to Use the 


Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


1. Notice how the smaller 
branches grow out of the larger 
ones. They slant; they do not 
go straight out from the larger 
branch. 

2. Keep on making smaller and 
smaller branches, until the space 
is filled. (Children often make a 
few larger branches on a tree and 
stop there.) 

3. Notice how the bird fastens 
its claws on the branch. 

As an example in composition, 
the birds illustrate the following 
points, which are simple enough 
for the youngest child to under- 
stand. 

1. One can draw half of a bird 
in the foreground of a picture and 
make an interesting picture. 

2. The branches winding across 
the paper help the composition, 
for they help hold the birds to- 
gether and fill the space. 

The numbers on the calendar 
are simple enough to furnish good 
examples for children to imitate 
when they cut or paint numbers 
on a poster. 


Pages 


2a29 2 HERE is no more fas- 


cinating country to chili- 
dren and adults than Mexico. 
Someone has said, “It is more for- 
eign than any European country.” 
This is true. One could almost 
say also, “It is more modern.” It 
all depends on the part of Mexico 
one is talking about. 

On page 28 the children will 
learn to draw things in simple per- 
spective. The teacher who helps 
the children draw the pottery will 
do well not to talk of the ellipse, 
as old books on perspective did. 
If she will hold up a bowl on the 
eye level, then place it lower than 
the eye level, and show the chil- 
dren that the top of the bowl is a 
circle in a different position, they 
will think of circles and draw the 
ellipse better. This procedure 
will usually avoid the mistake of 
drawing an ellipse with points at 
each end. 

When drawing the face of the 
woman in the lower left corner of 
page 28, have the children draw 
first the shape of the face. Then 
call attention to the fact that in 
a three-quarter-view face, one 
eye almost touches the side of the 
face. 

Children will be glad to learn 
how to draw sandals on feet. 

Pages 28 and 29 give valuable 
examples to help children in the 
drawing of hands, and three dif- 
ferent designs for drawing basket 
weaving. 

How to represent the tiles of a 
pavement and cracked adobe in 
the wall of a house are well shown 
on these pages. 












Pleasant, wholesome 


CHEWING GUM 
helps keep you alert 


The gentle, rhythmic 

chewing of gum helps in- 
crease the blood flow to 
your head. This tends to 
make you feel more wide 
awake and keener minded. 
At the same time, sweet, 
pleasant-tasting chewing 
gum supplies a quick pick-up of energy. That is why chewing gum helps keep 
you alert at your work . .. it is an aid in fighting fatigue and drowsiness. There 
is a reason, a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 


University Research is the basis of our advertising. 


4. Recognized Factors Toward Good Teeth are: 
(1) Proper Food, (2) The Dentist, (3) Clean 
Teeth and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise. «x 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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One of the World's Most Famous Landscape Scenes—Pikes Peak Through the Massive Gateway 
Rocks of the Garden of the Gods in Colorado Springs’ City System. 


A Welcome Break in Your 
Long Cross-Country Trip 


Scenic Pikes Peak Region Can Be Enjoyed 
En Route To or From N.E.A. Convention or 
Either World’s Fair. Ask Ticket Agents. 


Summer mecca for thousands of vacationists—-where “It’s Cool Today’’—the famed 
Pikes Peak Region also provides a happy break in any transcontinental tour. 
Motorists taking U.S. 24 west from Colorado Springs enjoy the breath-taking gran- 
deur of the Continental Divide Rockies, passing Colorado’s highest peaks, famed 
Mt. of the Holy Cross, beautiful canyons of Eagle and Colorado Rivers—all in pine- 
spiced air under turquoise skies. Railroad ticket agents can tell you about free 
stop-overs or side trips. 


Colorado College Summer Sessions June 19 to July 28 


Unique in its scenic setting and ranking high among schools of its type, Colorado 
College is well worth knowing. Its six weeks’ summer sessions, the affiliated Fine 
Arts Center, Rocky Mountain School of Languages and Economics Seminars, al! 
provide unusually broad fields for learning in complete comfort. 


Complete information on any subject will be gladly and promptly forwarded if 
you will write 


COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
701 Independence Building, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe- 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 
climatic and recreational advantages. Organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


.* Jue 19 to July 21 


July 24 to Aug. 25 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. T) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked 


Summer Quarter Catalog 
(including Graduate School) 
0) Summer Recreation Bulletin 


(_] Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Se. and No... 
















SUMMER SESSION 








The growing popularity of the 
Aecounting : Summer Session of Washington 
art University is due to the broad 
= selection of graduate, under- 
Cc 7ce and greduate and professional 
a — courses, carefully selected fac- 
Education ulty, dormitory facilities on an 
Engineering attractive campus, and the ad- 
English vantages of contact with a 

large city. 
senguages Classes From 
Mathemctics June 19 to July 28, 1939 
Mechanics 
Music For Bulletin, Address Isidor 
Physics Loeb, Director of Summer Ses- 
Political sion, Room 202, Duncker Hall 
Secosn WASHINGTON 
Social Work 
iscislons UNIVERSITY 
— St. Louis, Missouri 

















UNIVERSITY OF 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 
JUNE 26 to AUGUST 4 


Wide choice—more than 260 courses, in 36 academic de- 
partments, on either campus. Outstanding instructors 
from other universities supplement the regular faculty. 
More than 50 courses in Education. Special lectures, re- 
citals, drama, athietics. Mountains, seaside, Redwoods 
and many other scenic points of interest near-by. For 
announcements cf courses, address: Dean of the Sum- 
mer Session, University of California, Berkeley; or Dean 
of the Summer Session, University of California at Los 
Angeles, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, California. 
Of special educational interest to the visitor to Califor- 
nia in 1939 is the Golden Gate International 

—The Pageant of the Pacific—on San Francisco Bay. 
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Creative Drama 


LOUISE DRAPER SMITH 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Glenfield School, 
Montclair, New Jersey 


@ IN THE primary grades, 


most of our girls and boys 
have wholly satisfying experi- 
ences in dramatization. Their 
performances, often spontaneous 
and unstudied, and staged with 
meager costumes and scenery, are 
a delight to their classmates and 
thoroughly enjoyed in assembly 
programs. 

Then suddenly these children 
become fourth-graders and must 
take their places as the youngest 
group in the middle and upper 
grades. This transition presents 
many difficulties, and one of the 
most difficult seems to be that of 
fitting into the scheme of things 
in assembly programs. They find 
their childish dramatizations quite 
unsuited for their older audiences. 
Since there seems to be a dearth 
of material in dramatic form for 
children of this age, their progress 
in dramatic expression is quite 
frequently halted. 

Faced with this problem, I 
turned it over to my class of 
fourth-graders for solution. The 
answer came in the form of cre- 
ative drama. While they did not 
give it this title, they decided that 
since they could not find suitable 
plays for production, they must 
write their own. 

Just how do children go about 
creating plays? In the first place, 
the fourth-grade course of study 
lends itself admirably to such 
work, since it is concerned largely 
with studies of people of other 
lands. The teacher must very 
definitely “set the stage” in the 
children’s first experiences. This 
is done by placing before the 
group material which will en- 
courage expression in dramatic 
form. Let us suppose you are 
studying the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. You will wish the children 
to hear many stories containing 
folklore. They will see pictures 
of Scandinavian homes; costumes, 
and industries. Their songs will 
be those using folk tunes, and 
they will learn the native dances. 
Probably the girls will make typ- 
ical costumes or dress dolls. In all 
these, we are developing a back- 
ground which will make creative 
drama possible. 

Plays are most easily written 
first as stories. Stories developed 
in language class often have dra- 
matic possibilities and should not 
be overlooked. They can be 
turned over to a group to be re- 
written as a play. When no suit- 
able story presents itself, we sit 
down and informally discuss the 
kind of story which can be used 
as a play. We notice why most 
of the action (Continued on page 7) 





Number; Township, Village or City; 





of Teacher, School Officers, and All the Pupils . 
of Teacher, Pupils, or School is mounted on each souvenir, if so ordered 





County; State; Date; Grade; Names 
. . A PHOTOGRAPH. 








RR cen be sure of whether you are a 


kind, although inexpensive, will not only 
treasured for many years to come. 


GARDIREE COURTY 


wEw hese 


Jem 8 
. 
ALICE § STANHOPE 


Pert Gente Tom te 


Style No. 2 


This is also a double- 
folder type of souvenir and 
differs only from Style No. 
1 illustrated and described 
above in that it is folded 
to open as shown in illus- 
tration at right. This 
style is particularly adapted 
for the mounting of a hor- 
izontal photograph of the 
pupils or school in the em- 
bossed panel on front cov- 
er. If souvenirs are not 
desired with photograph, 
horizontal full-color prints 
of assorted art subjects will 
be mounted on the covers 
instead. 

If desired, envelopes to 
match either the Style No. 
1 or Style No. 2 souvenirs 
will be supplied at the 
price quoted below. 





printing on inside pages, 10 or less, $1.50. 








NOTE THESE LOW PREPAID PRICES———— 


Style No. 1 or No. 2 Souvenirs, with photograph on front cover and with special 


Style No. 1 or No. 2 Souvenirs, with assorted color prints on front cover and with spe- 
cial printing on inside pages, 10 or less, $1.30. Additional 
Envelopes to match either the Style No. 1 or Style No. 2 Souvenirs, 1 cent each. 


a 


teacher in a large or a small school, yo 


can be sure of bringing real happiness to your pupils on Closing Day by pre 
senting to each of them one of these attractive souvenirs. 


I > A memento of this 
be joyfully received but will be kept ay 


; The two new styles of souvenirs illustrate; 
and described below are in excellent taste and are very reasonably priced, Sele. 
the style that you like best and place your order today. 


Style No. ] 


A double folder, size ; 
inches wide by 514 inch: 
long, of fine-quality gre. 
ing card stock with tints 
deckle edge. There is » 
embossed panel on th 
front cover in which, if » 
ordered, a photograph wil 
be mounted, as shown by 
illustration in upper kh 
(This style is particulary 
adapted for an upright ph. 
tograph of the teacher 
If photograph is not & 
sired, a full-color print « 
an art subject appealing » 
children will be mounte 
on the front cover, « 
shown by illustration » 
upper right. (Color prin: 
of assorted subjects will k 
supplied on each order 
The inside pages are se 
cially printed with nam 
of school, names of teacher 
pupils, etc., as illustrate 
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Additional ones at same time, 10 cents each. 


ones at same time, 8 cents each. 








Discount on Club Orders When two 


or more 
teachers send their orders together, a dis- 
count of 10 per cent from the above prices 
will be allowed on each order. 


H 4 Give style 
Instructions for Ordering &¥<,, Stvi* 
and quantity desired. Then state whether you 
wish the souvenirs with photograph or with 
full-color print on the front cover. 

For special printing write plainly or print 
the name of school, district number, township, 


of either a Style No. 1 @ 
A Sample Style No. 2 souvenir made up 
with a photograph or with a specimen color 
print on the front cover, as desired, will be 
promptly sent to any teacher upon request. 





names of teacher, school officers, and pupils. 

If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
send us any good Kodak print or other pho- 
tograph securely wrapped, and with your 
name and address on the back. We will make 
a reproduction of it for each souvenir and 
return the original uninjured. 





(or village or city), county, state, date, grade, 

Although we aim to fill 
Order Early all orders promptly, we 
urge that you order as early as possible and 


thus make sure of having your booklets for 
presentation at the proper time. 


Order from F. A. OWEN 


ART DEPARTMENT, 





Other Styles of Souvenirs We ish 


numerous other styles of Closing Day - = 
enirs. A circular describing these © 
styles will be sent upon request. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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‘Smart New Styles of Souvenin V 


for “Presentation by Geachers to their “Pupils 
at (lose of School and on Other Occasions 


Appropriate and Pleasing Gifts at Small Cy 


NOTE THESE INDIVIDUAL FEATURES——___ 


The two styles of souvenirs offered below contain SPECIAL PRINTING 
of data furnished by teacher, as for instance: Name of School; Distriet 
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March, April, May and June are excellent months 
for PICTURE STUDY 


‘The Perr Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE, 3 x 3%, for 60 or more. 


UNIVERSITY OF Creative Dr 4 Pi t r TH T TE CH eer 
| on Cc u es A A Stiita 
FE » M O N T (Continued from page 6) l ii ie 
i ik 
32a is SEGE 
Irs SUMMER SESSION must be arranged to take place poe of oo — ~— dahl. 
. ° . ¢ ; ; Ss —_ 
in one or two settings, and dis- cool ie punUG: ante einem |. fatleste 
° ° ° °,8se 
July 5 to August 15 cuss ways in which this can be throughout the world—to teach nature sEasekest= 
. ion in visual stud gSgesec: 
pivational advancement with unusual | done. Then we proceed to write forte sod semersucs to venet ny LA 
recreational a. “eo a story which can be acted. Some- a i thbeeeeeee 
undergraduate courses in Libera . . . me" o inexpensive, every school room 4 EEEEEEEEE 
ot Arts, Education, ames in 8 big oP this s done should have them. “No matter how £ > PEREDEEE & 
NGTON Business Adminis- | Orally, but as the children gain much you describe a red bird,” says a Eneanszass g 
tration and Engi- skill in iv : the teacher, “pupils never know what it J ic go 4 
BURL neering. Courses for venga , Oe y ; “| looks like until they see the Dodson | “= Zeke. .38se 
s thems ] ll h d of ry ” _— Be 6eeuBS ee 
elementary and high 7 ves wi sn the nee Bluejay photograph in colors. 2 i. dndadacae F 
school teachers. | working in smaller groups. : : 9 § 2 ooodoo0nn® 
Special work in Fine Children’s & Od ill Series I--BIRDS ee — & 
Arts, Vocal and In- . ren s rst attempts Wl Includes 374 subjects. The only complete and authoritative 8 = esse < 
strumental Music. contain snatches of stories and collection of actual photographs in — a 4 one — r $5 s ANS “ 
. . : irds i ection! ach = § ~ a" 2 ; :- 
— _. —— plays _ which they are _< pee | yg 4 now extinct. A notable co a <3 2 454 Hig 
. = £32 $3 ° 
tic entertainments. | '!- ere is no need for the : geo Miiiiis 
o . -— $ oS Bex ss ;@ 
Mountain and Lake | teacher to feel concern over this, Series I--INDUSTRIALS = ° baz etit is 
excursions under as the children will row out of Molding maple sugar Includes 17 sets, as listed. Each set = 5 ss pEESia 
University direction. , 8 contains progressive views of im- e 3 @838 at PP 
this stage by themselves as they portant operations in a leading indus- Stay “ned 
he Enrollment limited. become critical of their work. try, —— captions. Each print é 2 225 zits 
Nn ; > in. X 8 in. — <CES<€ 
° N Write for A very few children seem to * “4 SRARALE Oe 2 
CHAMPLAI Illustrated Bulletin C have no ability in creative drama. Simply check number of sets of each | 8 2 ‘Re EEE R 
: While the teacher can encourage, kind you wish and mail coupon with | § 5 detht 
ee to YERRONT she cannot bring out something —e" today. Satisfaction guar- rf mews 
- : which is not present. It is her : =" 3. 
* @ | province to guide such girls and JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. .7 giteesces 
boys into the allied activities of 923 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, Ill. | S 5 3 qoc000uD 
tue PENNSYLVANIA play production—scenery, cos- 
STATE COLLEGE tuming, and stage managing. 


Scenery presents a serious prob- 
lem in many schools where the 
walls and the background of 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


inter-Session—June 13 to June30 
Main Session—July 3 to Aug. 11 






























































TWO CENT SIZE, 5‘ x 8, for 30 or more. 
Post-Session— Aug. 14 to Sept.1 the stage have been constructed TEN CENT SIZE, 10 x 12, for 6 or more. 
Teacher-education program includes : Reading for formal school programs. In Also Miniature Colored Pictures of any kind, many of them ap- 
Clinie—Dr. Emmett Betts; Speech Clinie— . an te oe of : proximately 344 x 44¢ inches, 400 subjects. ONE CENT and TWO 
#8. , A. os wpa) such Cases RS mp ossible CENTS each for 60 cents’ worth or more. Assorted as desired. 
eet G Benscctes. Domensteation of even to tack large sheets of paper All postpaid. 
reading prog for el t and high . Bird Pictures in colors, 7 x 9, Three Cents each for 20 or more. 
schools. 4 to the wall surface. Our solution A sample Perry Picture of the ONE CENT and TWO CENT sizes and 
; , . iniature COLORED Pi d lists of these Miniata red 
ee on phy 4 eo has been the construction of a few cchicte, FREE t trades wag ho 
jum revision studies and school administration. : CATALOGUE of The Perry Pictures. 1600 small illustrations in the 
——y eatin ‘athe Gaee Gan di, ge wep Pons =i pe Catalogue, and toe ‘Damp Déstasek, bb 15 oats & ode @ ame. 
450 undergraduate and graduate courses. Ask about “Our O cx in 5 
Exceptional recreational facilities. Stimu- — es stored easily Picture Study.” 72 Pictures, 72 Lhe Perry Pictures Company 
lating environment. when they are not in use. They Leaflets describing aan. One Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 
‘ Age of Innocence Reynolds picture for study each month. AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 
For catalogue K-1 address consist of a large sheet of fabri- - 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS d —% aol oki 
The Pennsylvania State College a np Se we 
NL Sits caters Pennestvnts || is firmly reinforced by a light RIMARY TRAINING 
wooden framework. Each board 
has two wooden braces equipped Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
with cleats which fasten to a plate Located in Central Chicago. Accredited. 44th year 
. recessed in the floor. If you have SUMMER SESSIONS 
Ins titute a large stage, you may need one Six- Week Session—June 19 to July 28 
i eaten sf intense Biecatens frame across the back and two Two- Week Sessions—June 19 to June 30 and July 10 to July 21 
andl Teelnainay tor Men end Women unio: anan tor dies die. SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM—ARTS & 
Fully Accredited @ 43rd Year : CRAFTS—NATURE STUDY—CHILDREN’S LITERATURE—PRODUCTION OF CHILDREN’S 
TEACHERS’ SUMMER SESSIONS The scenery can be painted on PLAYS—MENTAL AND PHYSICAL HYGIENE—PSYCHOLOGY—KINDERGARTEN METHODS 
june 19—July 21; July 24—August 25 kraft paper in the classroom, and —NURSERY SCHOOL TECHNIQUES. 
Complete curriculum for teachers desiring “promo- upon completion can be carried Write for Summer Bulletin. Address Herman Hofer Hegner, President, 
= Fm Mn edge EL . a h bl df 4 Box B, 410 S. Michigan Blvd., Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
ate fees. Low living costs. Combine profitable to the assem y room an astene 
GouelChkage, for Bulletin, address by thumbtacks in a very few 
oe heaton College 
son men Ave., cago, s 
While we find that poster 








paints are the best medium for WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
large-surface scenery painting, Summer School ATTRACTIONS AND 
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. ADVANTAGES 
University excellent results can be obtained Secure posted gem for sgeteantonal “"~y¥ -y"~ in 2 peed. stimulating 
. ° atmosphere eaton College is close to t! istorical and romantic Fox 
with colored chalk, especially River Valley and less than an hour from Chicago. ; ’ 
of Denver where outdoor scenes call for mer an incre asing’ number of teachers, adiinatratoe, “Chirkstian ‘workere. of ecthens 
SUMMER SCHOOL] | pastel shades. Young children | Zishstifnug goes oration Guth ss She Dass ‘fee vention at we 
° ° ee Ss ourses in Christian tion, » P al ra) 
: S Graduate and undergraduate work have some difficulty in mixing field trips for echenee and Bible — > n<Special cupecuenition tn. music, — ‘tour. ReonG r Susy 
oie in Liberal Arts, Sciences, Com- h d f ° d h week terms begin June 17 and July 15. Write now for unusually interesting bulletin. 
"a a, meree, Librarianship, Education. s a es Of poster paints, and thOse | pudress The Director, Box IN-49 Summer School, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Iilinois 
it. pegueeShnetae Gaiam children who have meager art 
a Fees determined by coufses taken. os 
ils. Enjoy cool, delightful week-ends ability often turn out good effects 
: en tae hile it i SUMMER SCHOOL 
a Sm with chalk. While it is not so 
P wo : 
your July 24 permanent as paint, chalk can be Ft FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 22 to JULY 29 
ae sprayed with a simple fixative 4... A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 


F or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 

Chicago proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 

Fully Accredited itable study with Chicago’s many advantages. (Bulletin upon —, 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. I, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, IIl 





which will keep it from rubbing 
off. 

Since creative drama offers pos- 
sibilities for growth in so many 
different fields, it is well worth 
the time and effort which may be 
necessary to foster its beginnings. 



















Washington Boulevard Hospital 


ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study, 
am hoar duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NUR Dept. N. ea meee i 

N. L, 2448 W 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill — 
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“Budding Reporter” 








“Budding Artist” 
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| So many ways 
to bring out pupils’ talents 
and keep up their school 


enthusiasm 


via MIMEOGRAPH! 
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Plant a school paper and watch young reporters sprout! See youthful 























ennui change overnight to youthful energy. Give a budding artist ath- 
letic posters to execute—his masterpieces to be spotted over the neighbor- 
hood—and see his drawing pencil fly. Print programs for your operatic and 
dramatic efforts and watch the girls try out for Pitti Sing or Katisha— 
or Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire. 


When The Mimeograph is in your school — school 


enthusiasm reaches a new high. For it can help 





do so many things pupils want to do—school 
papers, class play programs, posters and all the 
rest. With The Mimeograph, The Mimeograph 
Stencil Sheet, Mimeograph Ink, black or colored, 
and The Mimeoscope you are equipped economically 
for the duplicating needs of the modern school. 
That’s one side of The Mimeograph in schools. For 


full details on this simple, easy-to-use process, write 





for “The All-Purpose Duplication Process,” Educa- 


tional Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. Any school may now have The Mimeo- 


graph . . . There’s a new low-priced model 
especially designed for the smaller school. 






With this is available the new lower-priced 
Mimeoscope which enables anyone who 


can even trace to put pictures, charts and 








lettering on The Mimeograph Stencil Sheet. 


MIMEOGRAPH oe 


Has your school the modern Mimeograph 








equipment modern schools need? 
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(Ce (AW OF TEAMWORK 


THE GOOD AMERICAN WORKS 
* IN FRIENOLY CO-OPERATION x 
WITH AIS FELLOW WORKERS 


ONE MAN ALONE COULD NOT BUILO A CITY OR A GREAT 
RAILROAD. ONE MAN ALONE WOULD FINO IT HARD TO 
BUILD A HOUSE OR A BRIOGE. THAT 1 MAY HAVE BREAD, 
MEN HAVE SOWED ANO REAPED, MEN HAVE MADE PLOWS 
AND THRESHERS, MEN AAVE BUILT MILLS AND MINED 
COAL, MEN HAVE MADE STOVES ANO KEPT STORES. AS WE 
LEARN GETTER HOW TO WORK TOGETHER, THE WELFARE 
OF OUR COUNTRY IS ADVANCED. 


ln whatever work | do with others, | will do my part 
and will help others do their part. 


| will keep in order the things which | use in my work. 
When things are out of place, they are often in the 
way, and sometimes they are hard to find. Disorder 
means confusion, and the waste of time and patience. 


ln all my work with others, | will be cheerful. 
Cheerlessness depresses all the workers and injures 
all the work. 


When | have received money for my work, | will be 
neither a miser nor a_spendthrift. | will save or 


spend as one of the friendly workers of America. 








This is the eighth in a series of Citizenship Posters. For further information, see page 79. 
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* (UR * 
APRIL PICTURE PAGE 
For Your Bulletin Board 


HERE are pictures which 
will appeal to the vary- 
ing interests of children 
of all ages. Use them to 
stimulate discussions on 
the topics each suggests. 





If you have questions relating 

to the use of visual education 

materials, refer to “Your Coun- 

selor Service” in this issue. 
Everyone takes more pride in his home if he con. 
tributes to it. What do you do to make your home 
a pleasant place in which to live? Harold M. Lambert 


The daffodils and tulips you planted last fall now reward you 
with beautiful blossoms. This is the time of year to be planning 
a garden to enjoy during the summer months. H. Armstrong Roberts 


Will you join the ranks of those who are endeavoring to preserve the dogwood and 
other spring flowers which are fast disappearing in this country? J. Horace McFarland Co, 


Making airplanes and flying them is an interesting hobby for § In how many ways can your dog protect you? Is he a good companion? Would you 
girls and boys. Have you ever had that fun? Harold M. Lambert rather own this dog or the large one in this month’s cover picture? Lynwood M. Chace 
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ANIMALS have always been a favorite sub- 
ject in the field of art. Each country has pro- 
duced some animal painters of outstanding 
rank. Rosa Bonheur and Constant Troyon 
of France, Paul Potter and Albert Cuyp of 
Holland, and Sir Edwin Landseer of England 
are but a few. Because of the fine engravings 
which were made of Landseer’s work, it be- 
came a household possession and won a place 
in the hearts of all those who love animals. 


§ WHAT a strong, intelligent dog 

this is, and what kind, thoughtful 
eyes he has. He lies upon a mooring 
block, waiting to help those in dis- 
tress. His name is Paul Pry. 

When the famous animal painter, 
Sir Edwin Landseer, saw the dog, he 
asked the owner, who was his friend, 
to bring Paul Pry to his studio. 

“T will paint him as a member of 
the lifesaving society. I want peo- 
ple to know that this beautiful dog 
is also courageous.” 

Against the gray of sky and water, 
the artist placed the dog. Though 
he really was lying on a table in the 
studio, Landseer pretended that it was 
4 mooring block. 


Both the body of the dog and the 
block give us the feeling of strength, 
but notice what a difference there is 
in the texture of each. The long, soft 
hair of the dog’s body seems to invite 
us to stroke it. With what dignity 
his dark head stands out from the 
lightest part of the sky. We can al- 
most hear his steady breathing. 

As the storm clouds gather, the sea 
gulls fly low. The lapping of the 
water at high tide makes the atmos- 
phere of the picture more real, for 
the artist painted the setting from his 
memory of a stormy day at sea. What 
a perfect balance is gained by the 
mooring ring which holds the rope 
that Paul Pry will carry to those who 
need help. 

The artist painted another picture 
called “Saved,” which might easily 
portray the rescue that Paul Pry 
made when he heard the cries of a 
little girl struggling in the water. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Tate GALLERY, LONDON 


What Does This Picture Mean to You? 


Do you have a dog for a pet? Do 
you know any heroic dogs? Tell 
about the heroic deed you like best. 
Do you know a Seeing Eye dog? 

Why did Landseer paint a New- 
foundland dog for a member of the 
humane society instead of a collie, an 
Airedale, or a terrier? How do the 
sea gulls and the mooring ring help to 
tell the story of the picture? 
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Name some of the dogs that do 
work for man. 
they live? 

What are some of the ways in 
which man can be kind to dogs? If 


In what countries do 


you have a dog, what is your responsi- 
bility as its master? 

Imagine that you took your pet to 
Landseer’s studio to have his portrait 


made. Tell what happened. 


“A Distinguished Member 
ot the Humane Society’ 


Sir Edwin Landseer 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Illustrative Material 


STORIES AND A POEM 


De la Ramée, Louise: A Dog of Flanders 
(various publishers). 

Ives, Sarah Noble: Dog Heroes of Many 
Lands (Appleton-Century). 

McSpadden, Joseph Walker, ed.: 
Dogs in Fiction (Crowell). 

In English Poems: Restoration Period, com- 
piled and edited by W. C. Bronson (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press): “The Twa 
Dogs,” by Robert Burns. 


Famous 


A PHONOGRAPH RECORD 


MacDowell: “Nautilus” and “To the Sea” 
(Victor 20396). 


PICTURES 


“Dignity and Impudence,” by Landseer (No. 
4, Instructor Picture Study Series). 

“Shoeing the Bay Mare,” by Landseer (No. 
98, Instructor Picture Study Series). 


The Artist 


@ IN THE year 1802, in the city of Lon- 

don, a baby boy was born who was des- 
tined to become the most beloved painter of 
animals that the world has known. He 
was christened Edwin Landseer (pronounced 
land’seer). His father was an able engraver 
and art critic who took charge of his son’s 
instruction when he was little more than a 
baby, and taught him to look at things in 
nature and then draw what he saw. 

There were two older brothers, who also 
inherited their father’s gift for art, but it was 
left to young Edwin to immortalize the name. 
The boy did not enjoy going to school, so his 
father taught him himself, using nature for a 
textbook. We can picture little Edwin with 
his father out in the fields making sketches of 
cows, sheep, dogs, and horses. His father al- 
ways corrected the boy’s mistakes before they 
started homeward. When he grew older, he 
studied the animals in the Tower of London 
menagerie. 

At an early age he was exhibiting. In the 
South Kensington Museum are some of his 
animal sketches on which his father has writ- 
ten, “E. Landseer, five years old.” At the age 
of thirteen, his work (Continued on page 59) 
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Seatwork for a Rainy Day in School 


Josephine Bristol 


Teacher, Grades 2A and 3B, Barnum School, Birmingham, Michigan 


Fill each blank with the 


correct word from the 
list below. 


i. Rain makes the 
chemo qreen. 


2. Rain makes seeds 


3, Rain makes flowers 


4. Rain makes 





blossom 
grass 


sprout 


pudd les 





Answer Yes or No. 


|. We wear rubbers to 
keep our hands dry. 

2. We carry umbrellas 
on rainy days. 

3. We wear rajn capes 
on sunny days. 

4. We cross the street 
carefully on rainy days. 
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Draw these pictures. 


A mother robin trying 
to keep the eqas in her 
nest from getting wet. 

Five little ducks and 
their mother in the rain 





Work these problems. 


Six umbrellas 

at the corner wait. 
Two more come along 
and now there are —. 


a 


Five little umbrellas 
tram ping in a line. 
Four more are coming 
and now there are —. 


“Ep Ge Ge 
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Getting Ready for Easter 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GARDIE KIRKMAN 


Teacher, First Grade, Central School, 
e Charles, Louisiana 


L Teacher’s aims. 

A. To increase the children’s vocabu- 

lary. 

B. To increase their interest in reading 

for specific purposes. 

C. To develop independent thinking. 

D. To create an interest in planning 

activities. 

E. To increase their ability to express 

themselves in complete sentences. 
Il. How the unit developed. 

On Thursday, two weeks before Easter, 
the following note was posted on the bul- 
letin board. A picture of a rabbit with 
an Easter egg on its back was above the 
note. 

The Easter Rabbit is coming soon. 
What would you like to do for Easter? 
We could do something nice. 
Let me know what you want to do. 
Miss Kirkman 

As the children came into the room, 
several stopped and read the note. The 
sentence, “Come and read,” was printed 
with a small printing set and tacked above 
the note and the rabbit. 

In one corner of the room there was 
another bulletin board on which hung 
a large printed calendar. The children 
marked the date every morning, and had 
been counting the number of days until 
Easter. 

After the calendar was marked, one 
child said that she could read what was on 
the other bulletin board. She was allowed 
to do so. No one made any suggestion as 
to what they would like to do for Easter. 

On Friday morning, the children found 
this note added to the first one on the bul- 
letin board. 

This is Friday, and you have not told me 
what you would like to do. 


The Easter Rabbit will run away if you do 
not hurry. 


Miss Kirkman 

As the children came into the room, 
several read the note but made no com- 
ment. Later in the day, a child said that 
she could read what was written. She did 
so, and then I asked what we should do. 
As the children gave their suggestions, 
they were written on the blackboard. 


What We Can Do for Easter 


1. Make Easter rabbits. 

2. Make Easter baskets. 

3. Dye some eggs. 

4. Make Easter nests and eggs. 
5. Write an Easter poem. 
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Be sure to give good care to the pet rabbit that 


you receive at Easter time. H. Armstrong Roberts 


6. Make a rabbit pulling a wagon. 

7. Have an Easter hunt. 

8. Make an Easter calendar. 

9. Read an Easter story. 

The last thought came after the reading 
lesson. There is an Easter story in our 
reader. Although we had read only about 
halfway through the book, the vocab- 
ulary did not prove too difficult. After 
the story was read and discussed, a child 
suggested that we dramatize it. Another 
child directed the dramatization. 

Since there were nine things to do, and 
nine days until Easter, we decided to 
write the names of the days on the black- 
board and put a number by each day, so 
that we would know what we were to do 
each day. 

Every morning a note was put on the 
bulletin board, telling the day of the week 
and what was to be done that day. As the 
children came into the room, they read the 
note. Later a child was asked to read it 
aloud and also to find the day of the week 
written on the blackboard. The sentence 
in the original list which corresponded to 
the number was located, and it was read 
to the class. 

One day an Easter picture to be colored 
was on the bulletin board, with the state- 





Marion Paine Stevens, Delia E. Kibbe, and W. B. 
Townsend answer questions relating to the teach- 
ing of the social studies, language, and reading, 
respectively, in “Your Counselor Service.” 





ment that a certain girl should color it. 
She failed to find the request, and a boy 
found it. I had him tell her what she had 
missed, and he was allowed to color it. 
She remarked that she would always look 
to see what was on the bulletin board. 

Two days before we were to dye our 
eggs, I requested the class to select some 
children to ask permission to use the 
kitchen for dyeing the eggs. A girl and 
a boy were selected. They went to the 
office, and the principal came back with 
them and gave the class his permission. 
The children thanked him. 

The next day the following note was 
on the bulletin board. 


This, is Tuesday. 

We must make our rules of how to behave 
when we dye our eggs. 

The following rules were made, and the 
title was suggested by the class. 


How to Act 


1. Talk quietly. 

2. Walk softly. 

3. All can’t stand around the stove. 

4. Wait for our turn, and color with 
crayons while waiting. 

5. We must not push. 

One child told how to dye eggs, and ex- 
pressed himself in well-chosen sentences. 

The next day the note read as follows. 

This is Wednesday. 

Look on the blackboard and find the rules 
which tell us how to act when we dye our 
eggs. 

The rules were read in the morning, and 
again for the principal, and again before 
going to the kitchen. 

While some of the children were dyeing 
eggs, others were in another room with 
crayons and paper. Some forgot the rules 
of conduct, but the majority behaved 
very nicely in the new experience. 

The next day this note was found. 


This is Thursday. 
Have you had a good time getting ready 
for Easter? 
I hope that the bunny brings you many 
eggs. 
A Happy, Happy Easter. 
Miss Kirkman 


This note was written on the blackboard. 


Don’t you think that we should thank the 
principal for letting us use the kitchen? 
Miss Kirkman 
The following note was dictated by the 
class and all of the children copied it for 
the writing lesson. The three best were 
taken by the children and put on the 
principal’s desk. 
Dear Mr. Nash: 
We thank you for letting us use the kitchen 
to dye our eggs. 
1A Grade 
(Child’s name) 
The following poem was dictated by 
the class. It was copied and illustrated by 
each child. (Continued on page 63) 
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A RAINY-DAY GARDEN 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Etta W. Schlichter 


@ “I DON’T like this rain,” Peter said 
crossly. “I want the sun to shine so 
I can go out and plant my garden seeds.” 

“Why, Peter,” said Marigold, “the sun 
is shining right now, only you don’t see it 
because it’s hidden behind a cloud. You 
just watch and it will peep out.” 

“Tt’s going to rain all day. I know it 
is,” grumbled Peter. 

“T'll tell you, Peter,” said Marigold, 
“let’s play the sun is shining so we can 
be outdoors. I'll turn on the porch light 
and we'll play that’s the sun.” 

“Oh!” said Peter, “we can’t see the elec- 
tric light in the daytime.” 

“Yes, we can, Peter, if we look up.” 

So Marigold turned on the porch light, 
which was in a big globe. “Now,” she 
said, “that’s the sun.” 

But Peter was still cross. “I can’t plant 
my seeds on the porch,” he said sulkily. 

“You can pretend you can,” Marigold 
said. “We can pretend our sand box is 
the garden bed. Just wait till I get some- 
thing.” 

She ran into the house and came back 
with a book and a little box. The book 
was a seed catalogue with lots of pictures 
of pretty flowers. 

“Now let’s choose the kinds of flowers 
we want in our garden,” said Marigold. 

“T know already what I want in mine,” 
said Peter, becoming interested. “I picked 
them out a long time ago. I want corn- 
flowers and sweet peas and red poppies, 
and I want a big sunflower so the birds 
can have the seeds to eat. And I want 
some more. I'll show you in the book.” 

Marigold opened the box. In it were 
some beads. “We'll play the beads are 
seeds,” she said. “We can plant them in 
the sand and then when we’re through, we 
can find them and take them out.” 

“Beads!” laughed Peter. “How can 
beads grow?” 

“We just pretend,” said Marigold. 
“And, Peter, now they are not beads, 
they’re seeds. That’s what we're pre- 
tending. I'll pick out the ones for sweet 
peas and the ones for poppies, and all the 
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other things you want to plant, and you 
decide where in the sand box, I mean the 
garden, you want to plant them.” 

At last Peter decided that would be fun, 
so he marked off the sand in little patches 
for the different kinds of seeds. 

Soon they had them all planted. “I 
guess,” said Peter, “there won’t be any 
flowers from this kind of seed.” 

“You wait and see, Peter,” Marigold 
said. “You take the scissors and cut out 
from the book all the flowers of the kinds 
we planted, and I'll show you what we 
can do.” 

Peter began to cut out the pictures 
while Marigold went into the house. She 
came back with a box of wooden tooth- 
picks. “Mother uses these to stick in cakes 
to see whether they are done,” she said, 
“but we'll use them for stalks for our 
make-believe flowers.” (Continued on page 63) 


GRANNY’S EASTER 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Grayce Krogh Boller 


@ OF ALL the things that Betty did to 

help Mother on Saturday mornings, 
she liked best to visit old Granny Miller. 
Granny Miller wasn’t anybody’s grand- 
mother, but everybody loved her just as 
much as if she were. She lived alone in a 
tiny cottage, and every Saturday morning 
Betty took a basket of goodies to her. 








Betty always told Granny all the news of 
the week. 

“Tomorrow is Easter,” Betty exclaimed 
on this particular Saturday. “Our junior 
choir is going to sing in church. Some 
of the younger children have been asked 
to sing with them. And oh, Granny, I’m 
one of them!” 

“That is just fine!” Granny smiled. “] 
know you will sing very nicely indeed, 
I wish that I could hear you, my dear! It 
has been quite a while since I have been 
able to go to church. I miss it. I shall 
miss the Easter hymns this year.” 

“I will sing one for you now,” Betty 
offered happily. So she stood up straight 
and tall and sang “The Lord Hath 
Arisen.” Granny wiped a tear from her 
eyes even as she smiled with delight. 

“That was beautiful, my dear,” she 
cried. “Thank you so much.” 

Betty kept thinking about Granny as 
she went down the street toward home. 

“Tt seems such a shame that she can’t 
get to church to hear the hymns and see 
the lovely flowers,” she thought. 

Betty couldn’t think of any way to get 
Granny to church, however, but she did 
think of something else. 

“T’ll go in and ask Nora and Sue to help 
me,” she said to herself as she came to their 
house. The girls were willing, and they 
agreed to ask two others. 

The next day was beautiful, with blue 
sky, sunshine, flowers, and singing birds. 
Betty’s heart was happy as she hurried to 
Sunday school. (Continued on page 70) 
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APRIL FOOL FUN 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Grayce Krogh Boller 


NED laughed aloud when he awoke 

on the first of April. “Ho, ho, I will 
have fun with April fool jokes today,” 
he chuckled to himself, hopping out of 
bed in a hurry. 

It would take a while to prepare his 
jokes, so he must get downstairs ahead of 
the rest of the family. In a few minutes, 
he was working silently and grinning to 
himself. Soon Mother came in. 

“Playing April fool tricks today, Ned?” 
she asked with a smile. 

“Yes, Mother,” Ned laughed. “You be 
careful when you go out in the back yard, 
because I stretched a rope there.” 

“Is that kind?” Mother demanded, but 
she smiled, because she was sure Ned 
wouldn’t do anything to hurt anyone. 

When breakfast had begun to cook on 
the stove, Mother went out in the yard. 

“April fool,” Ned shouted, while his 
mother laughed with pleasure, for the 
rope he had stretched was Mother’s 
clothesline that he had put up for her. 

“Thank you, Ned,” his mother cried. 
“That is a nice Aprii fool joke.” 

















When Alice came down to breakfast, 
she found a dime lying on her chair. 

“You won’t catch me with your tricks, 
brother Ned,” she laughed. “I'll not try 
to pick it up, only to find it is glued down 
somehow.” 

“Oh, please do!” Ned cried. “You'll 
spoil the joke if you don’t. Be a good 
sport, Alice.” 

So Alice picked up the dime, and she 
Was surprised when it came to her hand 
easily and did not stick to the chair. 

“April fool!” Ned laughed in glee. “I 
found that dime in the street and I 
thought I’d give it to you. Ha, ha, you 
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thought it was glued down! I April- 
fooled you that time, Alice!” 

“Fine!” Alice laughed. “You and I will 
have ice-cream cones this afternoon with 
that dime.” 

When it was time for Daddy to go to 
work, Ned followed him out the door. 
There was a wallet lying on the porch and 
Daddy stopped to look at it. 

“No,” he said, shaking his head, “you 
don’t fool me, Ned. Soon as I stoop to 
pick that up, you'll jerk it away, or some- 
thing like that.” (Continued on page 79) 


THE FLOWER CARPET 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Dorothy Reynolds 
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© PEPE turned into the wide street that 

led from the cathedral to the plaza, 
the village square. “Vaya! Vaya! Vaya!” 
he kept shouting to the flock of llamas he 
was taking to pasture, until the little ani- 
mals broke into a trot. Then, when he 
had them well ahead, he stopped to see 
how the women were getting along with 
the floral carpets. 

How Pepe did love those beautiful deco- 
rations that were made every year for the 
great fiesta in the little village of Chor- 
ritos, Ecuador. He liked to watch the 
women mark the designs on the stone 
paving of the street and then fill in the 
spaces with flower petals of different col- 
ors—rose, white, yellow, or blue. 

But today the women were not work- 
ing. Instead, they were all talking at 
once, as they stood gathered in an excited 
knot about the baskets of petals that had 
been placed in the shade of the plaza to 
keep cool. 

Pepe watched them for a while. “Qué 
hay?” he called out at last. “Is there 
something the matter?” 

One of the women heard him and 
looked up. “Ven acd, Pepe,” she said. 
“Come here! We are in great trouble, 
but perhaps you can help us.” 

It took Pepe quite a while to learn just 
what the trouble was. The women were 
so excited they all started talking at once, 
so that it was hard to hear any of them. 

But at last he made out that they had 
to have some flowers of a certain shade of 
soft, bright blue. 

“Maria found some last week,” they ex- 
plained. “But when we went to pick 
them this morning, the petals had all dried 
up, and we cannot find any others.” 


“Truly, that is a great pity!” agreed 
Pepe, sympathetically. 

“But you might be able to find some of 
just the right shade up in the mountains, 
Pepe,” another went on. “You spend so 
much time there with your llamas.” 

The boy nodded. “I am taking them 
there now. But I cannot remember seeing 
any blue flowers since last week, though it 
may be that in some sheltered place—” 

“Take these baskets, and see what you 
can find,” they begged him, hanging a 
great canasta on each of his arms. “If 
you can fill them with petals of just the 
right shade, this will be the most beautiful 
flower carpet that we have ever made.” 

Pepe started off. “If there are any such 
flowers on the mountainside,” he called 
back, “I will bring them to you.” 

He ran to overtake the llamas, which 
had reached the edge of the village and 
were strolling along, taking a bite of grass 
here and a mouthful of weeds there. 

“T will go up as high as I can,” he 
thought. “It is cooler there, and so the 
season should be later.” 

On most days, he let the llamas walk as 
slowly as they wished, but this morning he 
tried to hurry them, so that he might 
have more time for gathering the flowers. 
As he went along, he kept a sharp watch 
along the hillsides. There were dozens of 
patches of yellow flowers, and even orange 
and white. But for a long time he could 
not find so much as a single blue blossom. 

Then at last he caught sight of some on 
an opposite hill. 

Leaving the llamas to wander on by 
themselves, he scrambled down into the 
ravine, bumping himself on boulders 
and scratching (Continued on page 66) 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


A Test in English 


I. Fill the blanks with was or were. 
1, __._. you at the picnic yesterday? 
2. Many girls and boys there. 
3. Two tiny birds _ in that nest. 
4. There _. _ little time to reach 
the airport. 
§. She asked when we _______ going. 
6. We could not see whether it _______ 
there. 
7. Did you know they ______. coming? 
8. Those letters _. very carefully 
written. 





Il. Fill the blanks with saw or seen. 


1. Far above we an airplane. 

2. Perhaps the egg us too. 

3. Have you ever - the ocean? 
4. He has not _____ us. 

5. We have not as the new books. 
6. He entered and ____'_. that the old 


house was vacant. 


7. I had _____. the original in the art 
gallery. 
8. They soon that the road was 


rough and narrow but they hadn’t _____ 
the warning sign. 


Ill. Fill the blanks with who’s or whose. 


1, ___.. map is this? 
2. I do not know _.. coming. 
3. There were some _. clothes 


were clean. 
4. The Indians 
oil became wealthy. 


§. The judge will decide 


land suntstoad 
right. 


IV. Fill the blanks with well or good. 

1. We could hear __. because the 
amplifiers were 

2. He swims 

3. She sings 
had ______ training. 


because she has 


4. The team played a game. 
§. If you want to be a . child, 
you must learn your lessons ___ ide 
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V. The following telephone 
conversation contains twenty 
errors. Make a list of them and 
give the correct forms. 

Hello, Bill. I’m sure glad 
you called. I was away today 
but I’m home now. Who do 
we play tomorrow? Oh, them boys; we 
ought to win easy. You say you seen Jim 
and his arm is broke in two places. I’m 
sorry to hear it. That means he don’t play 
no more ball this season. It’s a good thing 
you kin ketch. Yes, I'll bet his mother 
and father is having plenty of trouble try- 
ing to learn him to write with his other 
hand. I’d say he’s doing good if he has 
wrote his name and the alphabet. Wish 
you was here, Bill. You know what I 
would have gave you to eat? Grandma 
come today and what do you think she 
brung me? That’s right, and are them 
cookies delicious! Ill bring you some to- 
morrow. Mother wouldn’t leave me eat 


many but Ill make up for that later. 
Good-by, Bill. (For key, see page 71) 


A Test on South America 


I. Underline the word in parenthesis that 
makes each sentence correct. 

1. Chile is on the (Caribbean, Atlantic, 
Pacific) coast of South America. 

2. Chile has recently had a devastating 
(fire, earthquake, flood). 

3. A tourist going to South America 
should learn something about the (Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish) language. 

4. The largest river in South America 
is the (Amazon, Plata, Orinoco). 

5. The Amazon valley is a region of 
(heavy, light, moderate) rainfall. 

6. The chief crop of Brazil is (wheat, 
sugar, coffee). 

7. The general direction in which the 
Amazon River flows is (east, west). 

8. (Para, Santos, Bahia) is a city in 
Brazil which exports much coffee. 

9. In December, 1938, a trade confer- 
ence at which the United States was rep- 
resented was held at (Buenos Aires, Lima, 
Rio de Janeiro). 

10. (Wheat, Corn, Rice) is the leading 
cereal crop of Argentina. 





April Tests for 
Middle and Upper Grades 


ALMA ZWICKER 
Teacher, Sixth and Seventh Grades, Monfort Heights School, Monfort Heights, Ohio 


II. Complete each sentence with the cor- 
rect word from the list below. There are 
more words than you will need. Do not 
use a word more than once. 

1. Three countries known as _ the 
salantiiealla are colonies of European countries, 

2. An animal used as a beast of burden 
in the Andes is the 

3. A large bird which lives in the Andes 
is the _ ; 

4. The _ Canal has shortened the 
distance between ports in the eastern 
United States and western South America. 

5. _____. has no seacoast. 

, aaa were an ancient Indian 
tribe who achieved a high degree of civi- 
lization. 

7. The grassy plains of the Orinoco 
Valley are known as _ , 

8. Bolivar, for whom __ was 
named, was a great South American hero. 

9. The grassy plains of Argentina are 
called ____ * 

10. The rubber tree grows in the 
aimed forests of South America. 


condor llanos 
Incas Panama 
llama Uruguay 
temperate Paraguay 
Guianas tropical 
Bolivia pampas 
Brazil campos 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. Chile exports large quantities of 
nitrates. 

2. The national language of Brazil is 
Spanish. 

3. The countries of South America are 
united under one ruler. 

4. In Argentina, July is a colder month 
than January. 

5. A new highway connecting Laredo, 
Texas, with Buenos Aires has just been 
completed. 

6. Rio de Janeiro is the largest city in 
South America. 

7. Buenos Aires is the largest Spanish- 
speaking city in the world. 

8. Planes fly regularly between South 
America and the United States. 

9. One of the world’s driest places is on 
the western coast of South America. 

(For key, see page 71) 
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A Unit on Birds 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


DORIS M. WRIGHT 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, John A. Nichols School, Syracuse, New York 


IL. How the unit started. 

During the summer of 1938 I spent two 
weeks at the Audubon Nature Camp on 
Hog Island off the coast of Maine. 
Through field trips, illustrated lectures, 
and the enthusiasm of the instructors and 
other students, I became very much inter- 
ested in birds. When school opened in 
the fall, my bird pictures and leaflets 
gathered during the summer found their 
way into the classroom. 

Two members of the class had come 
from another school where there had been 
a Junior Audubon Bird Club. These 
children were wearing bird buttons, and 
immediately wanted to start a club in our 
room. The interest spread, and very soon 
we had an organized club, with a presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary. 

Il. How the unit was developed. 

A. Purpose. 

1. To create an interest in birds, and 
a desire to protect them. 

2. To learn many interesting facts 
about birds. 

3. To arouse an interest that may be- 
come a hobby, or a worth-while ex- 
tracurricular activity. 

4. To sharpen the sense of observa- 
tion of the world about us. 

§. To discover the interrelationship 
of plant life and animal life. 

B. Integral parts of the unit. 

1. English. 
a) Once a month a meeting of the 
club was held. Parliamentary law 
was observed. All the members 
learned how to conduct a meeting, 
make motions, vote, write the min- 
utes, keep a secretary’s book, etc. 
Each time a committee was ap- 
pointed to plan the next meeting. 
b) This meeting provided excel- 
lent opportunities for such oral 
discussions as “Feeding the Birds in 
Winter.” 
c) Written English was based on 
this unit. We wrote bird stories. 
From advertisements we secured 
bird pictures for each child. These 
we mounted with the stories and 
combined in booklet form. 
d) We studied Audubon’s life. 


—— 





Glenn O. Blough’s questions and answers on the 
teaching of elementary science will be found regu- 
latly in the department “Your Counselor Service.” 


a 
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e) Bird riddles, original poems, 

and stories were written. 
2. Reading. 

Many interesting stories and poems 
were found in our reading books, in 
the library, and in material brought 
by the children from their homes. 

3. Art. 

a) Covers were made for our bird 

books. 

b) We studied many Audubon 

bird plates and leaflets, and found 

in the coloring good lessons in art. 

c) The children made many draw- 

ings of birds, birdhouses, etc. 
4. Music. 

Songs about birds were found and 
sung. These songs were used at the 
club meetings. 

§. Science. 

a) Correlating with the study of 

electricity, we made and wired an 

electric bird-naming game. 

b) We made a chart showing how 

the bills and feet of birds are 

adapted to their needs for food 
getting, etc. 


The children were eager to take turns 
identifying birds on the electric bird- 
naming chart that they had made 
while carrying out this unit. 


III. Culminating activity. 

As a conclusion of our unit, we had a 
club meeting and invited the parents, su- 
pervisors, principal, and other classes of 
the school. The children carried on the 
meeting, discussed the building of bird- 
houses, and showed what had been ac- 
complished. On display were their bird 
books, the electric game, birdhouses they 
had made, and other interesting articles 
relating to our unit on bird study. 


ExLectric Brmp-NAMING GAME 


Our bird-naming game was not diffi- 
cult to make. To a piece of plywood we 
fastened twenty-eight colored pictures of 
birds. At one side of the pictures we 
mounted a list of the birds. Beside each 
picture and also beside each name we 
bored holes and inserted brass bolts. A 
piece of insulated bell wire was used to 
connect the bolt beside each picture to 
the bolt beside the corresponding name. 

The game is played with two brass feel- 
ers cut from ends of sash-curtain rods. 
Three feet of flexible strand wire were 
attached to each feeler, and adhesive or 
friction tape was used for insulation where 
the rod and wire join. A dry cell and a 
buzzer, concealed in the framework at the 
back of the chart, were connected with 
each feeler. A molding around the edge 
of the chart and a coat of white shellac 
were added. 

To play the game, one player touches 
with a feeler the contact point beside a 
bird picture. To identify the bird, an- 
other player touches with the other 
feeler the contact point beside a bird’s 
name. If he has selected the correct 


name, a complete circuit is formed and 
(Continued on page 63) 


the buzzer rings. 
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A Unit on South America 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
ALMA CASE LIOTTA 


Teacher, Cedar Grove School, Somerset County, New Jersey 


i. Situation. 

This unit was carried out by rural- 
school children, from nine to thirteen 
years old, in grades four to eight. They 
were often grouped according to the dif- 
ficulty of the work. 

II. Approach. 

The children were presented with the 
problem of what places they would visit 
if they had a sum of money to be used for 
travel. Florida was the wish of many be- 
cause of the warm climate. After a dis- 
cussion of winter resorts, Alex said that if 
he had enough money he would not re- 
main in Florida but go on to other places, 
perhaps South America. 

In considering means of travel, flying 
was chosen without any hesitation. Pic- 
tures showing the latest airplanes were 
brought in. After that there was a very 
definite decision made—South America— 
by airplane. 

Ill. Immediate aims. 

A. To learn about the life and customs 

of South American people. 

B. To realize that the differences in the 

life of these people are the result of their 

adaptations to climate, topography, and 
location. 

C. Tobecome interested in the develop- 

ment and future of South America. 

D. To feel the likenesses of all people. 

E. To realize the interdependence of 

countries. 

F. To learn about planning a trip. 


Courtesy, Pan American Union 
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Questions relating to the teaching of social studies, 
language, and arithmetic are answered each month 
in the department “Your Counselor Service.” 





IV. Ultimate aims. 
A. To interest the children in places 
outside their own community. 
B. To develop the ability to organize 
material so that it presents a definite 
sequential order. 
C. To develop an appreciation of the 
art and the music of other countries of 
the world. 
D. To give an outlet to artistic inclina- 
tions. 
E. To develop good oral English. 
F. To develop good habits in written 
English. 
G. To show the necessity of spelling the 
names of important people and places 
correctly. 
H. To point out possible sources of in- 
formation and teach the children to use 
them independently. 


SuByJECT MaTTER CONTENT 


I. Means of travel. 

A. Kinds in this country. 

B. Kinds in other countries. 

C. Cost of travel. 

D. Plans necessary. 
Materials: Pictures and clippings about trains, 
clipper ships, and airplanes. Pamphlets from 
steamship and air lines. 


Andrew Carnegie 
provided the Pan 
American Union 
with this beauti- 
ful building in 
Washington. The 
= organization was 
started in 1890 
for the preserva- 
i tion of peace and 
friendship. 





Experiences: Collecting pictures for bulletin 
board and individual booklets. Making mod- 
els of airplanes, trains, ships, canoes, etc. Find- 
ing costs and speed of travel. (Handwork, 
art, reading, English, writing, arithmetic.) 
II. Plans for trip. 

A. Passports. 

B. Consuls. 

C. Timetables. 

D. Land, water, and air routes. 

E. Finding distances from map. 

F. Accounts showing expenditure. 
Materials: Original passport from a friend. 
Pamphlets showing air routes and timetables. 
Money from West Indies. 

Experiences: Making own passport to South 
America. Drawing map and showing air 
route to be taken. Finding distance from 
New York to Colombia. Pretending to pur- 
chase travel checks and tickets. (Art, arith- 
metic, English. ) 

III. Places en route. 

A. Eastern coast of the United States, 

B. Miami. 

C. West Indies. 

D. Mexico. 

E. Central America. 


Materials: Maps. Pictures of historical places, 
industries, and resorts in Cuba, Haiti, and 
Central America. Stamps from the West 
Indies and Cuba. A magazine, written in 
Spanish, from Puerto Rico. Pictures and ad- 
vertisements. A Cuban penny, nickel, and 
dime. Maps drawn by seventh-grade pupils and 
cut up for puzzles for fourth-grade pupils. 
A talk and presentation of souvenirs by some- 
one who had recently visited Mexico. 
Experiences: Drawing maps for booklets. 
Writing diary of trip. Mounting pictures in 
booklets. Collecting products and pictures of 
industries and mounting them in booklets, 
Writing a letter from Cuba to a girl at home. 
Making picture post cards and sending them 
through a play post office to person at home. 
Learning and using a few Spanish words. 
Reporting on fiction books about Mexico. 
Reading music stories of Mexico. Giving re- 
ports on products. Drawing and showing 
pictures of products. Putting this informa- 
tion into a booklet for reference. Singing 
Cuban and Mexican songs. Writing diary 
of trip in booklet. Making a model of a na- 
tive house of the West Indies of clay and 
grass. Making Mexican plaques. (English, 
art, music, spelling, handwork, literature.) 
IV. Principles in geography. 

A. Divisions of land such as continent, 

island, isthmus, and peninsula. 

B. Divisions of water such as ocean, 

gulf, bay, strait, river, and lake. 

C. Use of map scales to find distances. 

D. Climatic changes, zones, etc. 

E. Change of seasons and time in the 

various zones. 

F, Winds and their effect on climate. 

G. Air currents. 

H. Topography and its effect on people. 

I. Longitude and latitude and how it is 

used by navigators. (Continued on page 74) 
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A feature which appears regularly 
in THE INSTRUCTOR is Jessie 
Todd’s article, “How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue.” It is 
found in the front columns. 
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HANDWORK— 
THINGS TO 
DRAW, PAINT, 

OR MAKE 











An Easter Bunny 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LUCILE LASLEY ROSENCRANS . 


Teacher, First Grade, Pleasant Hill School, 
South Omaha, Nebraska 


® HERE is a bunny that is easy to 

make. Cut a large egg from white 
paper. This forms the head. Cut two 
small pink eggs for eyes, two smaller 
purple eggs for the pupils, pink trian- 
gles for nose and mouth, and white 
ears. Add a pink strip along the center 
of the ears. Paste all parts in position. 
Draw whiskers with a purple crayon. 
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(Continued on page 70) 
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some of the features which you will be emphasizing 
in your classroom this month—Kindness to Animals 


Week, Wild Flower Preservation Day, bird life, and 


making ready for spring. 





In connection with spring, consider especially health 


M@ A GLANCE at the posters on these two pages shows 
and citizenship, both of which are 


RALPH H. AVERY 


Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 
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Poster Suggestions for April 








ATTRACT BIRDS 
TO YOUR YARD 
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@ AFTER my sixth-grade English class 

had read the first chapter of Rip Van 
Winkle, by Washington Irving, a few of 
them who had visited the Catskill Moun- 
tains discussed the setting. Many of the 
other children did not enjoy the descrip- 
tive parts of the legend, and therefore 
did not appreciate a very fine piece of 
literature. The greater number of the 
group said that they did not like descrip- 
tions in stories. 

The children in our school get very 
keen enjoyment from art, and therefore 
art can be used as a stimulus for interest- 
ing them in English and the social studies. 
Our art supervisor suggested that the 
children sketch the trees which could be 
seen from the classroom window. They 
also sketched trees that they imagined 


they saw in the Catskills. I read poems 
to them about trees. They soon began to 
appreciate the beauty of trees and nat- 
ural scenery, and wrote original poems 
about trees. 

They sketched imaginary landscapes 
and discussed them by comparing them 
with Catskill scenes. At this point an 
interest was awakened in the beautiful 
word pictures of the Catskills found in 
Rip Van Winkle—descriptions which 
the children had at first not appreciated. 

The children’s landscapes were so in- 
teresting when placed on the bulletin 
board for class criti- 
cism that it was de- 
cided to make large 
colored pictures of 

(Continued on page 71) 





Art Motivates an 
English Lesson 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ELIZABETH TRACY 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, 
Public Schools, 
North Tarrytown, New York 
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Drawing Children Roller Skating 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


& THESE step drawings will be of help 
to children in learning to draw oth- 
et children roller skating. The drawings 
may be compared with those showing chil- 
dren running, which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 1938 issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
Drawing side view of children— 
Draw the head for the boy with a little 
dent in his face. Draw the line of his hair, 
showing the position of his ear. Make the 
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hair on top of his head rough. Add his 
eye. Draw his collar. 

Draw upper part of body, making his 
back slant to show that he leans forward. 

Draw his right trouser leg. 

Draw his right leg from knee to ankle 
and the top of his foot. 

Complete the right leg and foot. Show 
the line of the left trouser leg. Draw the 
left arm and hand. 


Draw the right arm. Show the left leg 
and foot. Draw the roller skates. 

The girl is made similarly. 

The clouds and the dandelions add in- 
terest to the upper left picture. 

Drawing front view of children— 

Draw a circle for the boy’s head. Make 
his eyes halfway down on his face. Add 
the nose and the mouth. At Ais left, draw 
a slanting line to indicate the general di- 
rection of his body. 

Draw his sweater. 

Finish his trousers and his left leg and 
foot. 

Draw his right leg and foot. 

Add the arms. Draw the front wheels 
of the skates. (Continued on page 67) 
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I rake the yard for mother. 


Come and jump with me. 


Re 


Second-Graders Draw 
Pictures of Themselves 


OLIVE JOBES 


Teacher of Art, Baltimore County Schools, Maryland 


B MANY masters of painting have left self-portraits 


| to posterity. We have a second-grade class which is 

tually obliging. However, these are not posed portraits, 

sePeinved with the aid of mirrors, unless we can say that 

Our imaginations are mirrors. They are pictures of second- 
ers as they picture themselves doing things. 

Wit is fun for any of us to draw the things we do, with 
subject matter as varied as one’s interests. 


had to take my umbrella to school last week because 
was raining. I wore my rubbers. I tried to jump 
®ver the mud puddles. The trees were wet and they 


pped on my umbrella. The grass will soon be green. 
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I am picking flowers. They are all col- 
ors. I am giving them to father. He likes 
flowers. Mother likes them, too. 


Some of the subjects drawn were: 

1. Picking spring flowers. 

2. I like to jump rope. 

3. Seeing things at the parade. 

4. My favorite way to ride. 

§. Playing with my dog. 

Each picture the second grade made seemed more fun 
than the last. One of the most interesting parts of the 
picturemaking was the naming of the drawing. There 
was often a lengthy title, with illuminating subtitles. 
This work developed individual thought. 

If any teacher who has trouble with children who are 
too self-conscious to draw well, and finds it difficult to 
secure lively action figures or creative illustrations, will 
encourage the children to draw pictures of themselves, 
she will be surprised at the enthusiasm shown and the 
excellent results obtained. 

The world in which they live is not commonplace to 
second-graders, and they will draw a world as amazing 
as they see it, when they draw pictures of themselves. 








A THREE-DIMENSION PICTURE OF | / 
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® THE directions for making a frame for 

three-dimension pictures appeared in 
THe Instructor for September 1938, on 
page 36. The picture on these pages has a 
background showing an adobe house with an 
open door and a barred window. The iron 
bars on the window are dark gray, with high 
lights along their right edges. The walls 
should be light tan, colored 
to look somewhat cracked 
and stained. Strings of 
garlic and red peppers are 
on the wall, and a man is 
hanging up hats. 

Men, women, and chil- 
dren all wear white gar- 
ments that are somewhat 
soiled. The trousers on the 
man at the right are blue. 
The serapes (blankets) on 
the men, and the bright rebozos (scarves) on the women have 
stripes of gay colors. Color all faces, hands, and feet deep 
flesh color. Make all hats light straw color, and all baskets 
deep straw color. 

The man at the left has a serape of green, with red and yellow 
stripes folded over his shoulder. The woman at the left has a 
blue rebozo around her shoulders. She is decorating one of the 
pottery bowls. The woman on the right wears her 
rebozo over her head. It has blue and white stripes. 
The little girl has a red scarf wound around her waist 
as a belt. Her skirt is yellow. She is holding a pottery 
pig bank. In her basket are red peppers. The man at 
the right also has a red scarf around his waist. He 1 
bringing a basket of water bottles to the market. The 
basket is held by dark brown leather straps. The man 
has a small basket of pig banks in his right hand. The 
little boy is carrying a pig bank. 

The pottery which the women are selling is red, some- 
thing like the color of flowerpots, (Continued on page 79) 
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A MEXICAN MARKET SCENE 


















Many helpful, creative suggestions for 
using this handwork will be found in 
Jessie Todd's article in the front col- 
umns. Be sure to read also her an- 
swers to questions on the teaching of 
art in “Your Counselor Service.” 
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MABEL BETSY 
HILL 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
FOR ALL GRADES 





(C iloven ° Prmerica) 


WORDS BY KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK MUSIC BY RICARDO JIMENEZ BERRONES 


x 


SF mf Oh, the chil-dren of A-mer-i-ca are 


“Nn 





Wheth-er near or far our home-lands all may be, 


con-ti-nent a-part, We're A-mer-i-cans in heart, Cher-ish-ing the wish to act In all 


things most neigh - bor - ly. STF From chill Arc-tic seas to Gulf of Mex-i- 
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South - ward, south - ward, still the heart-y greet - ings go, Meet - ing 


there, in some far place, Lat -in smiles and Lat -in grace, Join and blend in-to a cheer - ful, gay “hel - 








Fine 


From the fra - grant dark - ness comes the sound of _ strings; 


to a soft gui-tar, a clear voice sings, “Proud is each one of his land, Pan-A- 





2Sal Fine 


mer-i-cans we stand In the fel-low-ship that hap-py un - ion brings.” 
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a "aD APRIL PROGRAMS 


AN EASTER PUZZLE 


ALICE DuBOIS 


This morning, what do you suppose 
I found beside my door? 

A nest of colored Easter eggs— 
Five or six or more. 


I asked my own pet bunny, 
Who seems to love me so, 

To tell me where they came from; 
I thought perhaps he’d know. 


Yet not a single word he said, 
Though twice he blinked his eyes; 

But I believe he really knows 
Because he looked so wise. 


APRIL SONG 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Silver rain and sunshine! 
Green things bursting through! 
Each day the world is brighter 
With colors gay and new. 


A CORNER GARDEN 


EDNA JEANNE GRAHAM 


I know a shady corner 
Where early violets grow, 
And where the dainty crocus 
Peeps through the melting snow. 
There, too, come golden tulips, 
And blue anemone— 
All in a tiny garden 
Beside a lilac tree. 


SEEDS 


WINNIFRED J. MOTT 


I planted shining seeds this spring— 
Just tiny seeds they seemed to be. 
And yet I hoped so very much 


That they would change to flowers 


for me. 


Today I saw a mist of green. 
It made me very happy, so 
I said a little thank-you prayer 


To God, who made my flowers grow. 
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A WELCOME TO SPRING 


MAUDE M. GRANT 


A crocus bloomed in the garden, 
A bluebird sang in a tree, 

A tulip red pushed up its head 
And nodded cheerily. 


For spring has come with its sunshine, 
With its dashes of silver rain, 

With its green creeping over the country; 
Dear spring, you are welcome again. 


SINGING RAIN 


WYROA HANSEN 


This morning very early, 
While I was still in bed, 

I heard the patter, patter, 
Of the rain from overhead. 


It came as if to wake me; 
I think it seemed to say, 
“Wake up, and see me splashing! 
Here is another day.” 


The rain is always singing songs, 
Of thirsty flower or tree, 

And by and by it is a brook, 
And travels toward the sea. 


TULIPS 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


The tulips that bloom by the old garden 
wall 

I play are fine ladies, all dressed for a 
ball. 


Some wear fluffy ruffles of yellow or 
white, 
While others wear crimson or orange so 


bright. 


If they’re caught in a shower on their way 
to the ball, 

The rain does not hurt their silk dresses 
at all; 


They’re washed in the dewdrops and dried 
in the sun; 
To wear rainproof dresses, I think, must 


be fun. 


OUR TREE 


EDNA JEANNE GRAHAM 


Our tree is tall and mighty; 
It reaches toward the sky, 

And through the hours it watches 
The clouds go sailing by. 


The gentle breezes whisper 
Among its leaves at play; 

The strong winds bend its branches, 
And make the great tree sway. 


Through sunny days of summer, 
It gives its cooling shade; 

And in its leafy bowers 
The birds their nests have made. 


The tree, now tall and mighty, 
Was once a tiny seed; 

By some kind hand ’twas planted, 
To give the shade we need. 


SPRING 


WINNIFRED J. MOTT 


I opened my window and in came Spring! 
Oh, but she was the loveliest thing— 
Robed in lilac and pink and white, 
Carrying sprays of blossoms bright, 
Scented with perfume faintly sweet, 
Fair from her head to her dancing feet. 
Robins fluttered about her, too, 
Singing the loveliest tunes they knew. 
And with the robins I want to sing— 
Since I opened my window—and in came 
Spring! 


THE LITTLE BROWN ROAD 


DONOVAN MARSHALL 


The little brown road 
That goes running along 
Seems to be humming 
A holiday song. 


It sings of the brooklet 
Where speckled trout splash, 

Of gay flowery meadows 
Where butterflies flash. 


“Come, race me,” it teases, 
And darts up a hill; 

I think I could catch it 
If it would stand still. 


WATCHWORD 


ESTHER LEE CARTER 


Two little words 

Called “if” and “when” 
Are pitfalls for 

The best of men. 
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SONG OF TREES 


SOLVEIG PAULSON 


Many poems and songs are made 

For trees that bless us with their shade, 
But, lovely as the songs may be, 

They lack the grace found in a tree. 


In groves of trees with shadowed ground 

Peace and new strength for life are 
found; 

And when one’s heart sings with the 
breeze 

He finds gay friends in rustling trees. 


[ think that trees against the sky 

Call out to me, and birds that fly— 
They speak with every sway and bend, 
“I wish you well, my little friend.” 


HAPPIEST TIME 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Spring is such a happy time— 
So many things to do; 

Fields are bright with buttercups 
And wild flowers, pink and blue. 


Strawberries grow beyond the hill; 
The meadow larks all sing. 

Oh, there’s no season in the year 
So wonderful as spring. 


HERALD OF SPRING 


WYROA HANSEN 


Hark! the sounds of spring I hear, 
Falling blithely upon my ear: 

Twitter of birds in the maple trees, 
Flutter of wings, and the humming of 


bees. 


Fleecy clouds in a sky of blue, 
Sparkling sunbeams sifting through, 
Buds of flowers and greening grass 
Nod to greet me as I pass. 


Singing brooks reflect the sun, 
Children through the meadows run, 
As their greeting too they bring, 
Welcoming the lovely spring. 


FOREST TWILIGHT 


EDNA JEANNE GRAHAM 


When the glowing sun has faded, 
Slipped beyond the western hill, 
Then the forest shadows deepen; 
For a moment all is still. 
It is then that Nature, resting 
In the fading sunset light, 
Plays a reverie of silence, 
Ere the coming of the night. 
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THE SECRET IN THE WOODS 


A Closing Day Program for Primary Grades 
LUCY GEARHART 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


BIG BROWN BEAR—A large boy, with a 
man’s brown hat worn at a jaunty angle. 

LITTLE BEARS—Children of the school, 
wearing aviator helmets of brown paper 
with ears. 

FLOWERS—Preschool children, wearing 
any desired costume. (I recommend us- 
ing preschool children because it pleases 
the mothers and so creates good will.) 


SETTING 
The woods, in early spring. 
THE Play 


(Big Brown Bear is discovered asleep, 
his back against a tree. The Little Bears 
tiptoe in and surround him, fingers to lips. 
When he begins to waken, they hop up 
and down, but silently.) 

BIG BROWN BEAR—Oh-hum! Well! 
Bless my boots and pull my ears! What’s 
all this? I believe I have been sleeping! 

FIRST LITTLE BEAR—You 

SECOND LITTLE BEAR—have 

THIRD LITTLE BEAR—been 

FOURTH LITTLE BEAR—hi- 

FIFTH LITTLE BEAR—ber- 

SIXTH LITTLE BEAR—nat- 

SEVENTH LITTLE BEAR—ing! 

BIG BROWN BEAR—Think of that! Hi- 
bernating! Well, so I have, so I have! 


(Looks about him at the Little Bears.) 
How you children have grown while I 
was asleep! 

LITTLE BEARS (form a circle and skip 
about the sleepy bear, singing to the tune 
of “The Mulberry Bush”) — 

Big Brown Bear’s been hibernating, 
Hibernating, hibernating, 

Big Brown Bear’s been hibernating, 
All the winter long! 

BIG BROWN BEAR—Hi—hi— What! 
Bless my boots and pull my ears, how you 
children have grown! What are you do- 
ing here? 

(Several Little Bears run up and whis- 
per in his ear. His mouth forms a great 
“O” and he nods wisely.) 

LITTLE BEARS (two by two, they play 
the game of “Bean Porridge Hot, Bean 
Porridge Cold,” using these words in uni- 
son) — 

Don’t dare tell, 

Don’t dare tell, 

Secrets in the woods, 

Don’t dare tell, 

Some say it’s true, 

Some say it’s not; 

There’s a secret in the woods. 
Don’t you tell! 

BIG BROWN BEAR (fully awake )—Well, 
bless my boots and pull my ears! How 
you children have grown! What made 
you grow so much? (Continued on page 58) 
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Words by Leland Jacobs 


Music by Beatrice McManus 
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ANNE (seated near the table, reading) 
—I wish I knew what this means. The 
newspapers and magazines are saying 
“Celebrate Pan-American Day.” It comes 
on April 14, but I do not know what it is, 
or why we should celebrate. 

MARY (seated near the table, arranging 
sheets of paper) —Well! I felt the same 
way, but a few days ago a pupil in the 
social-studies class asked our teacher the 
meaning of this special day called Pan- 
American Day. She told us some things, 
and we have been looking up information. 
The thought and the spirit of the celebra- 
tion are lovely. Some of the pupils are 
coming here tonight, and we are going to 
pretend we are rehearsing a .radio pro- 
gram for Pan-American Day. I have the 
speeches written out, and when we have 
practiced, we shall be ready to broadcast 
the meaning of Pan-American Day for 
an assembly program. 

ANNE—That is a fine plan, Mary. I 
shall be glad to learn what you know. 

MARY—lI hear them coming. (Goes to 
door at right.) Come in, everybody. 

(Girls and boys enter.) 

ANNE—Well, Mary has your speeches 
all ready for the radio program. 

MARY (passing out the speeches to each 
one)—Let’s begin to practice. We may 
have some good radio stars here. Anne, 
you bring the microphone to the front. 

(Anne places the microphone at the 
front of the stage while Mary arranges the 
speakers in a group around it. Anne re- 


turns to her chair.) 
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Pun-Aewricen Day 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
JANIE MAY EPPES 


Formerly, Auditorium Teacher, Robinson School, 
Birmingham, Alabama 

















CHARACTERS 
ANNE HAROLD 
MARY MARGARET 
JACK CARL 
JAMES SARAH 
ALICE GORDON 
SETTING 


A living room with chairs, read- 
ing table, and light. At the back 
of the room stands a cardboard 
microphone with the school’s name 
or initials painted on it. 




















ANNE—I am ready to listen. 

MARY (stepping before microphone)— 
“Pan” is a word that means “all.” Pan 
American Union means a union of the 
twenty-one American republics. We are 
all on the same side of the Atlantic Ocean. 
A special day is set aside on which we are 
asked to think of our friends and neigh- 
bors of the other American republics, and 
to learn more about them. 

(Mary moves back, and each speaker in 
turn steps to the microphone.) 

yack—April 14 has been designated 
Pan-American Day. That day was chosen 
by the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. This board is made up of the 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
and representatives in Washington, D.C., 
of the twenty Latin American republics. 

JAMES—The Pan American Union 
came about in this way. It was when 





Benjamin Harrison was President of the 
United States and James G. Blaine wa; 
Secretary of State, that a meeting was 
called in Washington, D.C., in 1889, to 
make plans for forming a union of Ameri. 
can republics. It promotes peace, friend. 
ship, and commerce among the republics, 
ALICE—The spirit of Pan-American 
Day celebrations is a beautiful one, and it 
will grow as we do our part to learn and 
to teach more about what it means. What 
is more beautiful than friendship and co- 
operation whether it be among individuals 
or among countries! The United States 
is a friend to the other American repub- 
lics, and they in turn are our friends. We 
should cultivate the mutual interest and 
helpfulness which the day celebrates, 
HAROLD—We need and get numerous 
things from other American countries, 
Just think of wheat and sheep from Ar- 
gentina, coffee and emeralds from Colom- 
bia, rubber from Brazil, bananas from 
Costa Rica, sugar and tobacco from Cuba, 
and hides and mahogany from Nicaragua! 

MARGARET—Don’t forget chocolate and 
honey from Haiti, tin and silver from 
Bolivia, hemp from Mexico, chicle from 
Guatemala, sarsaparilla from Honduras, 
and Panama hats from Ecuador. 

cARL—There are still more products— 
indigo from Salvador, petroleum and 
asphalt from Venezuela, and meat from 
Uruguay. Each one is important and use- 
ful to any country which does not pro- 
duce it. Think how those countries must 
like our big machines to use in planting 
and producing crops! There is much that 
our neighbors of the Americas give to us 
and much that we do for them. 

SARAH—It was the great statesman, 
Henry Clay, who looked forward to a 
league of American republics. Now we 
have it, and each country and each person 
—yes, even girls and boys—can have a 
share in keeping that feeling alive. 

GORDON—In Washington, D.C., is the 
beautiful building which houses the Pan 
American Union. Here the Union holds 
its meetings. It promotes friendly trade 
relations and better communication. It 
looks after health conditions in the various 
countries. Pamphlets, posters, and other 
printed matter are published in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French in the ef- 
fort to promote friendship and commerce. 
With mail and passenger service by steam- 
ship and airplane, we are not far apart, 
either in distance or in time. 

ANNE—I now understand and appre- 
ciate the meaning of Pan-American Day, 
and I'd like to help celebrate it every year. 

MARGARET—Let us sing the new song 
we learned this week. 





The song, “Children of America,” which you will 
find on pages 30-31 of this issue is appropriate to 
sing at the conclusion of this play. 
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A Rain Song 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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Lis-ten to the lilt of the rain - drop song— When you hear this ti - ny drum - ming, 


How the sil - ver notes run a - long! 


You can tell that A - pril’s com - ing, So you hope it will not stop. That pit-pit-pat-ter is a 





pleas - ant thing, When A-pril danc-es in the ear-ly spring, To the love-ly  fair-y 





T.B., tuned bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; § indicates shake. 
For ordinary bells, disregard letters. Castanets may play the rhythm~sticks part; xylophone, the bell part. 
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TEACHERS" 
HELP-QNE-ANOTHER 
CLUB 


EARLY FRUIT BLOSSOMS 


SISTER M. LILLIAN 


M@ LAST year one of the children 

brought to school sprays from plum 
trees about five weeks before Easter. 
After peeling off the bark two inches 
from the bottom of the twigs, we placed 
them in a vase filled with water. We kept 
them near a warm sunny window, chang- 
ing the water twice a week. By Easter 
we had a lovely bouquet of plum blossoms, 
which added greatly to the charm of our 
classroom decorations. Apple and cherry 
blossoms can be forced to an early devel- 
opment in a similar way. 

The length of time needed for the blos- 
soms to develop will, to a great extent, 
depend upon the temperature of the 
classroom and the amount of sunshine to 
which the sprays are exposed. In selecting 
the sprays, tell the children to pick those 
that have rounded buds, since the pointed 
buds usually contain only leaves. 


SPRING DECORATING 


MARGARET A. WESTVIK 
M MY PRIMARY pupils have found a 


new interest in their schoolroom since 
they have had a chance to do some spring 
decorating themselves. 


Our worktable was made bright and 


well-groomed by utilizing empty chalk 
boxes and enamel. Many of our most 
often used supplies are kept in these cov- 
ered boxes where they are easily accessible. 
Since our curtains are trimmed with 
bright orange, this color was repeated on 
the boxes. The boxes are labeled, and 
every first-grader can read the labels. 

The class also enameled the tops of the 
blackboard erasers with orange enamel. 

The children carefully dust the table 
and keep the boxes neatly and artistically 
arranged. 

These bits of decorating are easily 
done, and make a fresh-looking, attrac- 
tive schoolroom. Spring decorating is a 
very practical art project and a profit- 
able interest builder. 


WINDOW DECORATIONS 


EDITH JENSEN 


HM THE children in my school painted 

some very attractive windows in the 
schoolroom. Cheap powder paints mixed 
to a thin paste with a little water were 
used. The children tried several designs, 
finally deciding upon a bowl of tulips in 
each window. The colors used were those 
that showed best from the outside, red, 
yellow, and green with touches of black. 
They arranged their bouquets as they 
desired. 

This method has several advantages. 
The material is cheap, a damp cloth will 
remove errors, freehand drawing is devel- 
oped, the necessity for filling a certain 
space with a large clear design is recog- 
nized, and even young children can make 
a satisfying picture. 

The children enjoyed the painting, for 
as soon as the window decorations were 
completed, they began to submit designs 
for the months to follow. Any distinct 
design that can be easily painted with 
rather large strokes will make an attrac- 
tive window painting. Let the children 
sign their pictures, as artists do. 


BULLETIN BOARD TESTS 


NORINE GINDER 
® FIVE bulletin boards in my fourth- 


grade room help to provide additional 
interest to the child who finishes assign- 
ments quickly. Each board is labeled ac- 
cording to the type of material which 
is thumbtacked to it, as: reading, art, 
news, health, citizenship, and so on. Chil- 
dren are encouraged not only to enjoy 
bulletin-board material, but to study it. 
When they wish, they may test their 
observation. The questions are similar 
to these: What makes Tom’s English 
paper so enjoyable to read? How could 
the health posters be improved? Can you 
tell something interesting about a famous 
person born in this month? What colors 
are used most in Jan Vermeer’s picture, 


“The Cook”? Why did he use them? 





BEAT YOURSELF! 


EUNICE JONES STICKLAND 


M POSTERS such as, “Beat Yourself!” 

“Improve Your Own Work!” “Break 
Your Record!” are posted around in the 
sixth-grade room. 

The idea is for each child to feel that 
he is striving to beat, not his neighbor, but 
himself. Every day or so the best paper 
that each child can do at that time in 
writing, or a paper of answers on silent 
reading, or any other work which can be 
improved in a tangible way, is filed away 
in his individual large envelope. At the 
end of the menth these papers are placed 
on a large poster sheet in chronological 
order that the child and the teacher may 
look back and see what improvement he 
has made. 

A graph is the best way to show the 
climb or drop made in each subject. Each 
child can be graded on the degree by 
which he has beaten his record. 

It is quite enlightening to many a 
child to realize that it is exciting to 
beat himself. This proves especially stim- 
ulating to backward children who are 
unable to excel in competition with oth- 
ers. This contest creates a spirit of success 
and accomplishment. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ DURING the years that the Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club has been ap- 
pearing in THE INstrucTor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed short, helpful 
articles to this department. Likewise, 
countless thousands of teachers have been 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 
able contributions. We cordially invite 
you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used here. An addi- 
tional dollar is paid for each photograph 
that is suitable for publication. 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 
One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write - 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 

All mail for this department should be 
addressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 


lish are not returned. 
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A GARDEN FOR EACH CHILD 


CLARA GREENE 


B ONE year our windows were deco- 
rated for Easter in a rather unusual 
way. A number of weeks before Easter 
every child in the first-grade room brought 
a flowerpot. Some were only tin cans and 
some the regulation flowerpots. It was a 
varied assortment as to size and color. 

The first step was to wash the flower- 
pots, and then decorate them with a rich 
shade of green enamel paint. Soil was 
placed in the flowerpots, and the children 
watered it thoroughly. With a pencil 
each child made holes in the dampened 
earth of his garden. In these holes they 
placed seeds—oats, wheat, corn, peas, and 
beans. We kept our gardens in the win- 
dows of our room. 

The beans were the most satisfactory 
of the plants that the children raised. The 
leaves were broad and green and the plants 
blossomed late in April. The children 
had to water the plants frequently as the 
schoolroom was very warm. Later the 
children took their plants home. 


FRIDAY RELAY 


LOIS HOUSEMAN 


BH LET each row be a team. The first 

player in each team goes to the black- 
board, and the teacher gives the problem, 
the question, or whatever she desires. The 
pupil who correctly finishes first wins a 
point for his team. The next player from 
each row goes to the blackboard. The 
team having the most points at the end of 
the game wins. 

The purpose of this game is to review 
the high points of every subject studied 
during the past week. This enables the 
teacher to realize which things need to be 
given more emphasis, and it is a lively 
variation of the weekly oral test. 


BUNNY EASTER BASKETS 


MARAH H. STEVENSON 
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@ ONE year my pupils made oblong 

Easter baskets of manila drawing pa- 
per. The baskets were 3” x 2” x 112”. The 
rabbits were cut from brown construction 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SPELLING 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


@ IF THE interest in spelling lags and 

children are continually making mis- 
takes when using the most everyday words, 
you might try letting them plan their own 
spelling lessons. This also makes an excel- 
lent review at the end of the year. 

First we took the months of the year; 
and then the days of the week, the oceans, 
the continents, the most important cities 
in our state, the ten largest cities in the 
United States, and so on. When sugges- 
tions for this type of lesson ran out, the 
children made up lists of animals, trees, 
flowers, birds, and vegetables. 

They then suggested lists of products, 
implements, and occupations. The chil- 
dren kept notebooks containing their lists 
and illustrated them. When the note- 
books were filled, they took them home 
to exhibit to their parents. 


USING AVAILABLE SPACE FOR WALL EASELS 


RUTH E. WARREN 
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paper. On one side of the rabbit the chil- 
dren drew a face. On the back of the rab- 
bit they pasted a little fluffy cotton tail 
made of a very small piece of absorbent 
cotton. 

A rabbit was pasted on the side of each 
basket with the head of each rabbit facing 
the inside of the basket. 

















A PLACE LOCATION GAME 


MICHAEL G. TOMA 
— TO TEST pupils on their knowledge 


of the exact location of important 
places studied in geography, draw on the 
floor with chalk a large map of the par- 
ticular country, province, state, or lo- 
cality on which you wish to test them. 
Then have the class prepare a list of the 
place names on slips of paper, each name 
on a separate slip. 

The slips are put into a hat. The hat 
is passed around, and each pupil draws 
out a certain number of slips, depending 
on the size of the class and on the number 
of place names. In order to identify 
each pupil’s work have the children 
print their initials on the slips. They then 
go to the map and put the names in the 
proper places. Time them, and when the 
time is up, check the work. Geographi- 
cal places seem real after such a game. 


B IN ORDER to facilitate painting in 

my room of forty pupils, we built a 
shelf across the back of the room under 
the bulletin board. Any other available 
wall space may be used, and the shelf can 
be as long as space permits. Our shelf 
is about twelve feet long and one foot 
wide. It is two and one half feet from 
the floor. Around the edge a three-inch 
strip of wood is tacked. 

Three inches from the edge another 
strip of wood is tacked. This provides a 
place for the paint jars. Behind this strip 
pieces of fiberboard or cardboard are 
placed with one end leaning against the 
wall. These pieces form the easels on 
which the pupils thumbtack their work. 

Six children can paint at the easel at 
one time. I buy powdered paint and mix 
it as I need it. Half-pint mayonnaise jars 
make good paint containers. 
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Alberta—The pupils of grades five and six of 
Okotoks School, District 179, would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, schoolwork, and souvenirs with pupils 
of any state, province, or country outside of Alberta. 
Address: Miss Gertrude Ellert, Box 133, Okotoks, 
Alberta, Canada. 


California—My fourth- and fifth-grade girls would 
like to exchange letters with pupils of other states and 
foreign countries. Address: Mrs. E. W. McLean, 
Girls’ Collegiate School, Claremont, California. 


California—My pupils of North Cow Creek School, 
grades three, four, seven, and eight, would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils of other schools, especially in 
islands or foreign countries. Address: Mrs. Elaine 
Sutton, 1535 Pine St., Redding, California. 


Connecticut—My fifth-grade class and I would like 
to exchange letters, post cards, and souvenirs with 
pupils and teachers anywhere in the United States. 
Address: Miss Daisy J. Grierson, Lincoln School, Man- 
chester, Connecticut. 


Illinois —The pupils of Keystone School, grades one 
to eight, would like to exchange correspondence, school 
papers, and products with pupils of other schools in the 
United States and possessions. Address: Miss Alene M. 
O’Holleraa, Hebron, Illinois. 


Illinois —The pupils of the fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, 
and eighth-grade geography classes wish to exchange 
correspondence, post cards, pictures, products, and 
souvenirs with pupils of other schools in all states and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Lorene Ziegler, 
Rossville Public Schools, Rossville, Illinois. 


lowa.—My rural-school pupils, grades one to eight, 
and I would like to exchange letters, snapshots, and 
products with schools in all states and foreign lands. 
Address: Miss Norma J. Porter, R.D. 2, Afton, Iowa. 


lowa.—My rural pupils, grades third to eighth, and I 
would like to exchange correspondence, pictures, and 
materials for our hobbies—stamps, rocks, and samples 
of wood from various trees. We shall look for letters 
from all states of the Union and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss La Verna Magneson, R.D. 1, Stanton, Iowa. 


Kansas——My fourth-grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters, post cards, art ideas, souvenirs, school- 
work, and products with other fourth-grade pupils in 
each state, Alaska, and foreign countries. Address mai! 
to: Miss Lillian Payne, 3908 Adams St., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


Kentucky—The third-grade children of Arlington 
School wish to exchange correspondence, pictures, and 
schoolwork with other third-graders in the United 
States. They are interested in studying Indians. Ad- 
dress: Miss Montelle Jones, Arlington, Kentucky. 


Louisiana.—My seventh grade would like to exchange 
letters from all parts of the United States and foreign 
countries. We are in northwest Louisiana, and can give 
information about oil fields as well as the growing of 
cotton, Address: Miss Mary Clark, Ida, Louisiana. 


Maine.—My pupils of grades five to eight would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, and souvenirs with pupils 
of the United States and foreign countries. Address: 
Mr. Kenneth L. Sharp, R.D. 4, Houlton, Maine. 


Maine.—The pupils and teacher of -the seventh and 
eighth grades of Oxford Grammar School would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, and products with children 
of other states and countries. Address: Mr. Philip S. 
Hines, Oxford Grammar School, Oxford, Maine. 


Michigan.—My pupils, grades six and seven, would 
like to exchange correspondence, post cards, products, 
and souvenirs with teachers and pupils of other states 
and foreign countries. Address: Mrs. Ivah Emery, 
Harrison, Michigan. 


Michigan.—The pupils of my rural school, grades 
four to eight, would like to exchange letters and pic- 
tures with pupils and teachers of other states and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Florence Hagy, Ball 
School, R.D. 4, Coldwater, Michigan. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


Michigan.—My pupils, grades six, seven, and eight, 
and I would like to exchange correspondence, pictures, 
products, and souvenirs with pupils and teachers of 
other schools in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Miss Rose Ann Hoisel, Whitmore 
Lake, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—The pupils and teacher of Hillside Rural 
School, District 100, would like to exchange pictures, 
letters, products, souvenirs, art work, and stamps with 
the children from schools in distant or coastal states and 
United States territories. Mixed farming and granite 
quarrying are the chief industries in our locality. Ad- 
dress: Miss Iva Jeremiason, Granite Falls, Minnesota. 


Minnesota—My pupils of Lawnville School, grades 
two through eight, would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, stamps, and products with pupils of any 
other state or foreign country. Address: Miss Laura 
Christensen, Lake Benton, Minnesota. 


Missouri—My pupils, grades six to eight, and | 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and products 
with pupils and teachers within the United States, its 
possessions, or foreign countries. We can furnish in- 
teresting materials and descriptions of the Ozark 
Mountains and Civil War records. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Pearl Sampson, R.D. 3, Crenshaw School, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 


Montana.—The teacher and pupils, grades one to 
seven, of Upper Pryor School would like to exchange 
correspondence and post cards with pupils and teachers 
of other schools in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. We live on the Crow Indian Reservation. 
Address correspondence to: Mrs. Esther M. Streets, 
Pryor Star Route, Billings, Montana. 


Nebraska.—My pupils, grades one to six, would like 
to exchange letters and post cards with pupils of other 
states and foreign countries. Address: Miss Myrle 
Adams, Culbertson, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The pupils and teacher of Goodwill 
School, grades three, five, and six, wish to exchange 
letters and products with pupils and teachers of other 
states and foreign countries. Address correspondence 
to: Miss Blanche M. McDowell, Trenton, Nebraska. 


Nevada.—The pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades of Weepah School would like to exchange 
letters, snapshots, and souvenirs with teachers and 
pupils of other schools in the United States and foreign 


countries. Address: Mrs. Mary Devine Micheo, 
Box K.K., Weepah School, Tonopah, Nevada. 
New Jersey—My fifth- and sixth-grade pupils 


would like to exchange letters, post cards, and prod- 
ucts with pupils and teachers in Canada and South 
American countries. Address: Miss Isabel $. McCoy, 
Bradford School, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 


New York.—My fourth-grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, and souvenirs with pupils of 
other schools in the United States and foreign countries. 
Address: S. M: Loretta Joseph, Saint Fidelis School, 
College Point, New York. 


Ohio.—My sixth grade would like to exchange let- 
ters, products, post cards, souvenirs, and snapshots 
with pupils in all states and foreign countries. We 
live in central Ohio. Address: Miss Peggie Parks, 
433 S. Scioto St., Circleville, Ohio. 





Please Note! 


All Club Exchange notices are published 
in the order received. They may be sent us 
now for early fall issues. Notices which are to 
be published in the September issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR must reach us by May first. 





Ohbio.—The pupils and teachers of grades one to six 
of North School would like to exchange letters, pic. 
tures, products, coins, and souvenirs with schools jn 
Alaska and South America. Address: Mr. Edward 
Garverick, 602 N. Columbus St., Galion, Ohio. 


Ohbio.—My pupils, grade five, would like to ex- 
change letters, post cards, and souvenirs with pupils 
anywhere. Address: Miss Mary E. Barr, Logan Ave,, 
Mingo Junction, Ohio. 


Oklahoma.—The pupils of the fifth and sixth grades 
of Eugene Field School would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, schoolwork, and souvenirs with pupils from 
other states and countries. We live in “the oil capi- 
tal of the world.” Address: Mrs. Faye Hodge, 1624 
S$. College St., Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma.—The seventh- and eighth-grade English 
classes in Zaneis Consolidated School, located in an oil 
field district, would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, and products with children in distant states and 
foreign countries. Address: Mrs. W. D. Chapman, 
R.D. 2, Wilson, Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils and teacher of Murphy 
School, Summit Township, grades one through eight, 
wish to exchange cards, letters, and products with 
other pupils in schools throughout the United States, 
our possessions, and any foreign countries. We live 
along the edge of the Appalachian Plateau. Address: 
Miss Hilda G. Kitts, R.D. 4, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


South Dakota.—The pupils and teacher in our rural 
school, grades one to eight, would like to exchange let- 
ters, products, souvenirs, or samples of schoolwork with 
pupils and teachers in any state or foreign country. 
We will furnish material on the Black Hills. Address: 
Miss Elsie Wiese, 577 Utah Ave., Huron, South Dakota. 


South Dakota.—My rural school, first, second, fourth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, and I wish to cor- 
respond with, and to exchange work and products with, 
other grades and teachers. Address: Miss Josephine C. 
Thole, Ipswich, South Dakota. 


South Dakota.—The pupils and teacher of Deer 
Creek School (rural) would like to exchange letters, 
snapshots, and products with pupils of other schools in 
the United States and its possessions. Address mail to: 
Miss Sylvia Berkland, White, South Dakota. 


Tennessee.—The pupils of my school, first to eighth 
grades, and I would like to exchange correspondence, 
souvenirs, snapshots, and articles with teachers and 
pupils of distant states and foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Adelle Arnold, R.D. 2, Enville, Tennessee. 


Texas.—My fifth-grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and souvenirs with pupils anywhere in 
the United States. Address: Mr. Jimmy Witherspoon, 
104 W. 9th St., Big Spring, Texas. 


Texas.—My sixth-grade English class and 1 would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and ideas with pupils 
and teachers in all states and foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Sarah Truitt, Box 37, Miami, Texas. 


Texas.—The pupils of my rural school, grade seven, 
and I would like to exchange letters, products, and 
pictures with pupils in other states and foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Mrs. J. B. Cass, Lampasas, Texas. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, grades three to eight (rural), 
and I would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
souvenirs with pupils and teachers of other schools. 
Address all mail to: Miss Doris Mitchell, R.D. 2, 
Knowlton School, Hillsboro, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin —My fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades would like to exchange correspondence, prod- 
ucts, post cards, souvenirs, and pictures with pup 
anywhere. Address: Miss Florence Campbell, R.D. 1, 
Brunswillow School, Marengo, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My seventh- and eighth-grade pupils and 
I would like to exchange letters, post cards, and pic- 
tures with pupils in other schools in distant states and 
other countries. Address: Miss Sophie Zenda, R.D. 
2, Box 101, Rosholt, Wisconsin. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
| UNIT OF WORK 


ire on aA Ppieves 


Ewing Galloway 





KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, 
Central School, 
Wilmette, Illinois 


@ ALTHOUGH agricul- 

ture has developed with 
unusual rapidity through- 
out the past two centuries, 
the science of the production 
of crops and livestock useful 
to man has been practiced 
since the late Stone Age. 
Today it is our most impor- 
tant industry, for it supplies 
our food and the raw mate- 
rial for much of our manu- 
facturing. 


The silo on this farm is being rapidly filled with feed. A machine operated by 
the power of a tractor does the grinding, thus saving the farmer much work, 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT . 


@ EVERY man, woman, and child is 

affected directly or indirectly by the 
farm. People are beginning to realize 
how closely their way of living, their 
prosperity, and their business success are 
linked with the success of the men who 
furnish the nation’s food. 

Farm journals, magazines, and newspa- 
pers are full of helps and suggestions for 
the farmer. The U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture studies the problems of the 
farmer. The various states have experi- 
ment stations where trained men are 
studying crops and animals. High schools 
and colleges now offer courses in agricul- 
ture, and the farm is studied in elemen- 
tary schools. 

A modern farm offers many possibilities 
for an efhicient, complete, and enjoyable 
life. It is a wonderful place in which to 
work, learn, grow, and live. 

Farm life forms a community in which 
each member is offered an opportunity to 
help solve the common problems, and be- 
come a useful and prosperous citizen. 
Farming is an industry which promotes 
peace, happiness, and prosperity. 


For Primary Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To learn how children can be help- 
ful on a farm. 

2. To realize how man has trained ani- 
mals to help with work. 

3. To understand the importance of 
machines on a farm. 

B. Possible approaches— 

1. Informal discussion of farm work. 

2. Pictures of farm animals at work. 

3. Movies showing the use of farm ma- 
chinery. 

C. Activities— 

1. Make your schoolroom into a farm. 

2. Produce a play showing farm work. 

3. Make a scrapbook showing farm ma- 
chinery or farm animals. 

D. Social understandings to develop— 

1. A realization that a farm -is a com- 
munity in which each member has a re- 
sponsibility. 

2. An understanding of the ways in 
which each member of a farm community 
can be useful. 

3. A feeling that helpfulness and use- 
fulness bring about satisfaction. 

E. Problems for supplementary lessons— 
How birds help work on a farm. 
Why horses are still used on a farm. 
How a corn planter works. 

How a cultivator works. 

How the fruit on a farm is cared for. 
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PLATE II (40) 


For Middle Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To understand the difficulties and 
problems overcome by the pioneer farmer. 

2. To gain an appreciation of the con- 
veniences the modern farmer enjoys. 

3. To realize the important part the 
farmer plays in national, local, and com- 
munity problems. 

B. Possible approaches— 

1. Discussion of farm problems. 

2. Pictures, movies, or slides showing 
ancient, pioneer, and modern farm life. 
C. Activities— 

1. Visit a museum to study ancient and 
pioneer methods of farming. 

2. Construct a series of model plows, 
or some other farm implement, from pre- 
historic times to modern times. 

D. Social understandings to develop— 

1. Farm life has constantly changed. 

2. A successful farmer needs experi- 
ence, knowledge, and common sense. 

E. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How the method of raising wheat 
has changed. 

2. How life on a western cattle ranch 
differs from life on a farm in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

3. Farm life on a feudal lord’s estate. 


For Upper Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To understand how the farmer has 
solved many of his problems. 

2. To learn how to help solve some of 
the present-day farm problems. 
B. Possible ap proaches— 

1. Talks by farmers in the community. 

2. Short stories about farmers. 
C. Activities— 

1. Make models of an irrigated field. 

2. Make a farm museum. 
D. Social understandings to develop— 

1. Scientific handling of farm problems 
has been efficient. 

2. Study and research are necessary in 
order to fight farm pests satisfactorily. 
E. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How can grains be raised to the best 
advantage in your section? 

2. What conveniences are most neces- 
sary to comfortable farm life? 

3. How do colleges help the farmer? 





All teachers interested in conservation will 
be glad to know that our Illustrated Unit of 
Work in the May issue is to be “Studying 
Our Natural Resources,” by Glenn O. Blough. 
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WORK ON THE FARM 
For Primary Grades 


. How do animals help on a farm? 
. Should children do any farm work? 
. Do machines make farm work easier? 


ee 


For THE TEACHER 


To develop an understanding of farm 
life it is desirable to visit a farm, unless 
the children live in a rural community. 
Children should know from real experi- 
ence, as well as from pictures, the appear- 
ance and habits of farm animals. They 
should become familiar with farm work 
and should recognize farm machinery. 


° 


HOW ANIMALS HELP THE FARMER 


B® LUCY lives in a big city. She spent 

a month one summer with her Uncle 
Jack, her Aunt Minnie, and her cousins, 
Jane and Jerry, who live on a farm. 

Lucy liked to watch the animals on the 
farm. The black and white pigs lived in a 
yard by themselves. There was a long 
box on the ground. Uncle Jack put food 
in the box for the pigs. The meat from 
pigs is called pork. 

A baby sheep is called a lamb. Sheep 
are often raised for meat. Meat from 
sheep is called mutton. Meat from very 
young sheep is called lamb. 

A sheep’s body is covered with wool. 
The wool is cut off in the spring. Clothes 
are made of wool. 

Uncle Jack told Lucy that cows were 
his most valuable animals. They stay in 


the pasture in the daytime and eat grass. 
In the evening Rover, the dog, helps bring 
the cows to the barn where they eat hay 
and corn. They are milked twice a day. 
Uncle Jack keeps the barn and the cows 
very clean. Aunt Minnie keeps the milk 
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very clean, too. Uncle Jack sells some of 
his milk in the city. Sometimes the milk 
from cows is made into cheese or butter. 

Sometimes cows are used for meat. 
Their meat is called beef. Meat from 
calves is veal. 

The children loved the horses. The 
horses often pull the plow when only a 
small patch of ground is to be plowed. 
Sometimes they draw heavy loads. 

Even chickens help on a farm. They 
lay eggs which are eaten or sold. 


4 


HOW CHILDREN HELP ON THE FARM 


B LUCY wanted to help with the work. 

She and Jane made the beds. The 
three children took turns wiping the dish- 
es in the big kitchen. 

Jerry emptied all the wastebaskets and 
carried out the garbage. He took food to 
the hungry baby calves. Lucy and Jane 
fed the chickens, turkeys, ducks, and 
geese. Lucy thought it great fun to see 
them run up from every direction. 

Lucy, Jane, and Jerry hunted the eggs 
every day. Sometimes they had to put a 
sitting hen back on her eggs. 

Jerry told Lucy how he helped his fath- 
er spray the fruit trees in the spring. This 
is to destroy insects. ‘ 

In the spring Jane and Jerry had helped 
plant cabbages, carrots, onions, squash, 
and so on, in the garden. Lucy helped 
Jane and Jerry weed the garden. 

Lucy, Jane, and Jerry helped gather 
the strawberries, lettuce, peas, and beans 
when they were ready for market. Aunt 
Minnie helped Uncle Jack box them. 
Uncle Jack put them in a truck. He 
drove them to town and sold them. 

Lucy and Jane helped Aunt Minnie can 
vegetables, and make jam and jelly. 

When the wheat and oats are ripe, Jerry 
will help thresh them and store them for 
winter in the barn. He will also help dig 
the potatoes and carrots and put them in 
sacks to be stored in the vegetable cellar. 

Jane helps her moth- 
er in the house. There 
are extra men to feed 
at threshing time. 

Jane and Jerry enjoy 
gathering nuts in the 
woods in the fall. 

Lucy thinks that al- 
though Jane and Jerry 
work hard on the farm, 
they have many good 
times, too. 


Farm children derive 
a great deal of ex- 
perience and pleasure 
from helping to care 
for the animals. Courtesy, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


HOW MACHINES HELP WITH FARM WORK 


® ONE day Aunt Minnie remarked to 

the children, “Work is so much easier 
-“s farm now than when I was a little 
girl. 

“Why? How?” asked all the children 
at once. 

“When I was a little girl, there was no 
machinery. Everything was done by 
hand. There was no electricity, so we had 
to use oil lamps, which had to be cleaned. 
There was no bathroom or running water 
in the house. There was no machinery 
to help with the field work. Oh, yes! 
Work is much easier now!” 

Lucy said to Jane and Jerry, “I would 
like to learn about the machinery on the 
farm. I would like to know how it helps 
with the work.” 

So Jane, Lucy, and Jerry started out 
to find out about farm machinery. This 
is what they learned. 

The milking machine can milk many 
cows in one hour. The cows like to be 
milked by machines better than by hand. 
The milk is put in a tank and cooled by 
electricity. When the milk is cool it is 
put in cans, loaded on a truck, and taken 
to the dairy over paved roads. In the 
olden days the farmer drove horses over 
dirt roads to the dairy. 

Machines help greatly in the fields. The 
tractor is a large machine with four heavy 
wheels. It is run by a gasoline engine. On 
the outside of the two big back wheels are 
steel ridges. They dig into the ground, 
and give more power. The farmer uses a 
tractor to pull his plow, cultivator, and 
other farm implements. It helps get in 
the hay, grind the feed, saw the wood, pull 
out stumps of trees, load cornstalks into 
the silo, dig potatoes, and draw the wagon 
on the farm. 

As the tractor pulls the plow along, the 
plow pushes into the soil and turns it over. 
It plows two furrows or more at once. 
The driver operates a long lever to raise 
the bottom of the plow so that the plow 
can be taken to the field without digging 
up the road. When the tractor and plow 
are in the field, the lever is operated again, 
to lower the bottom of the plow. 

After a field is plowed, the tractor pulls 
a harrow over it. A tractor is also used 
to pull a manure spreader over the ground 
to fertilize it. 

Uncle Jack has a machine for planting 
potatoes. A pointed piece of steel opens 
up a furrow in the ground. Then this 
wonderful machine plants the pieces of 
potatoes the correct distance apart and 
pushes the soil over the cuttings. 

There are many other machines which 
help the farmer. Uncle Jack has a corn 
planter, a cultivator, a mowing machine, 
a tedder, a corn harvester, a hay loader, 
an unloading hook, a silo filler, a stump 
puller, and a power saw. 
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shows Egyptian 
farmers at work. 
They were well 
advanced in sci- 
entific methods of 
agriculture, prac- 
ticing irrigation, 
crop rotation, and 
fowl incubation. 
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The modern farmer ships most of his milk 
to a city by trucks over well-paved roads, 
or in a railroad car equipped to keep the 





Above, at left, is a horse-drawn plow milk cool. Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Below, at left and right, we see 
a spring-tooth harrow and a potato 
digger, both drawn by a tractor. , 
ourtesy, |. 5. Department of Agriculture 


Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 





Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


. ' High-tension trans- 
mission lines carry 
electricity to near- 
ly all sections of 
our country, offer- 
ing modern conven- 
iences to farms as 
well as to cities. 
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Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


At right is a 
drainage ditch; 
below, we see 
a machine that 
is threshing a 
load of wheat. 


Courtesy, L.S. Department of Agriculture 


The thistle is one of the weed 
pests which farmers find diffi- 
cult to eradicate. L. W. Brownell 


Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Cabbage fresh 
from a truck 
oe always 
nds a ready 
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In farm clubs, girls and boys learn by actually 
doing things. This boy is justly proud of his 
White Wyandottes. Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Insect pests such as the grass- 
hopper below, and the Japanese 
beetle at right, cause farmers 
even more trouble than annoy- 
ing weeds like the thistle. 
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Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine 
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In some sections the farmer need not take his 
horse to the blacksmith shop; a telephone call 
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FARM LIFE THROUGH THE AGES 
For Middle Grades 


i. Are farms necessary to human be- 
ings? 

2. What was the first industry in the 
world? 

3. Should farmers have much national 
political influence? 

4. Do you think farm children are so 
well educated as city children? 


For THE TEACHER 


Life on a modern farm in America is 
different from farm life at any other 
period in history. A knowledge of farm 
life in the past is necessary if one is to un- 
derstand farm life today, and so appreci- 
ate the national and local farm problems. 

Introduce the unit by helping the chil- 
dren find out the influences farms have in 
their own community. Discuss the effects 
on city life when farmers have a bad year 
for raising crops. 


. 


HOW THE EARLIEST FARMERS LIVED 


@ THOUSANDS of years ago, even be- 

fore man knew how to record his 
deeds, he knew something about farming. 
He lived in communities, planted his gar- 
dens, and domesticated animals to work 
for him. 

His farm was not much like the farms 
of today. We have learned about this 
earliest farmer from various objects such 
as clay dishes which have been dug up. 
We know that he plowed some ground 
with a crude wooden plow—two sticks 
fastened together and pushed by hand. 
He planted grain. He pounded his grain 
and made a coarse flour. He tamed the 
dog to protect his home, the horse to pull 
loads, and sheep for cloth. 

Farming was the chief occupation of 
the first people who left written records. 
These people were the Egyptians who lived 
on the banks of the Nile River. This 
river overflowed regularly, and when it 
receded, it left a covering of rich soil. 

The farmer walked up and down his 
field scattering seeds of grain from a bag 
on his shoulder. Later the grain was cut 
by hand, by means of a curved knife 
which we call a sickle. Then the grain 
was spread out on a flat place called a 
threshing floor. The animals were driven 
over it many times. As they walked over 
the stalks, the grain was forced out. 

Before the grain could be used, the thin 
coating called the chaff had to be separ- 
ated from the kernel. The Egyptians did 
this in a curious way. They tossed the 
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grain high up in the air. The wind blew 
the light chaff away. The heavy kernels 
dropped to the ground. In good years, 
the Egyptians would store their grain so 
that they would have food in poor years. 
The method of farming used by the 
Egyptians was followed for thousands of 
years and is still used in some places. 


Things to do— 
1. Make a prehistoric plow. 
2. Study about early Chinese farming. 


+ 


HOW THE PIONEER FARMER LIVED 


@ IF YOU had lived on a farm in this 

country in the early days, all your 
needs would have been cared for right on 
the farm. This story will tell you what 
pioneer farm life was like. 

First you would ride in a covered wag- 
on over rough, unkept roads and find a 
good place to settle. Then you would clear 
the ground, and cut down trees from 
which to build your house and furniture. 

The house would be a little log cabin 
with only one room. At one end of the 
room, you would build a large fireplace. 
Over the fireplace would be a wide mantel 
for candles. Above the mantel, deerhorn 
pegs would make racks for the guns with 
which you would kill animals for meat 
and for hides. 

Probably you would make a wooden 
table, benches, some chairs, and a bed. 
You would also make some wooden bowls, 
plates, spoons, and forks. 

Of course you would dig a well for 
water. Then every morning jugs would 
be filled, some carried to the house, and 
others to the barn for the animals. The 
jugs would be carried by straps that were 
buckled through the handles and swung 
over the shoulders. 

Plowing with oxen would be very difh- 
cult. Of course, the grain would be 
planted by hand. When it was ripe, you 
would cut it with a sickle, or a scythe, 
and then stack it. When it was dry, you 
would take it to shelter. 

Many times in the fall everyone would 
have to fight forest fires. In the win- 
ter, for weeks at a time, you would be 
snowbound. 


Things to do— 

1. Read about the old-fashioned spin- 
ning wheel. 

2. Find information about the pioneer 
schools. 

3. Construct some pioneer tools, 





HOW THE MODERN FARMER LIVES 


® OUR American farmer was not sat- 
isfied with these primitive methods 
of farming and invented ways of improv- 
ing farm life. The development of ma- 
chinery made the greatest difference. 

Machines greatly lighten the work of 
the farm women. In the olden days, a 
farmer often had six or more hired men 
living on the farm all the time. At 
threshing time, some farmers hired as 
many as twenty helpers. The women of 
the family had to cook for all these men. 
Now the farmer does not require nearly 
so many men and the kitchen often has 
electrical equipment. 

Improvements in transportation and 
communication have greatly changed life 
on the farm. In pioneer times, if some- 
one was ill the farmer had to stop his 
work, hitch up his horse, and go miles over 
rough dirt roads to get a doctor. Now he 
telephones for the doctor. Instead of a 
horse and buggy, there is an automobile. 
Instead of a wagon drawn by two work 
horses, there is a truck. Instead of rough 
muddy roads, there are paved roads. The 
family can get to church easily, the chil- 
dren can go to school comfortably, and 
the farmer can get to market quickly. 

In the ancient and pioneer days, every- 
thing one wore was made on the farm. 
The thread was made from the cotton, 
wool, or flax; the cloth was spun; and the 
suits, dresses, and coats were sewed. Now, 
when the farmer and his family ride to 
town, there are stores in which they can 
buy thread, cloth, or dresses, suits, and 
coats all ready to wear! If the farmer is 
too busy to go to town to shop, he can 
send for things by mail. 

In the olden days, all the food was raised 
on the farm. Now there are stores and 
markets where a farmer can buy those 
things which he cannot raise. Trading is 
possible, not only because of better trans- 
portation and central markets, but also be- 
cause our means of exchange is different. 
When a farmer of ancient or pioneer 
times wanted something someone else had, 
he would give some object in return for 
it. Perhaps he would trade some wheat 
for a cow. Now the farmer sells his ex- 
tra produce for money. He buys what he 
wants from a market in exchange for the 
money. 

A few years ago a scientific education 
was not thought necessary for a farmer. 
Now many boys study agriculture in ele- 
mentary and high school, and often in 
college. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out about farm loans. 

2. Explain some ways in which electric- 
ity has helped the farmer. 

3. Compare the comforts of the pio- 
neer house with the modern farmhouse. 
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THE FARMER AND HIS PROBLEMS =F 


For Upper Grades 


1. Can man improve poor soil? 

2. Is it necessary for a farmer to under- 
stand the habits of insects and birds? 

3. Do weather conditions affect farm 
life? Can farmers do anything to con- 
trol the amount of moisture on farms? 


For THE TEACHER 


Farmers have always faced serious prob- 
lems. They have overcome many of them; 
others they are still attempting to solve. 
Let the children choose interesting topics 
from this field, for research work. Have 
much oral discussion and many written 
activities. Encourage creative work. 


a 


HOW THE FARMER FIGHTS PESTS 


& INSECTS probably cause the farmer 

more crop loss than any other pest. 
While birds are invaluable in their assist- 
ance in destroying insects, their work is 
not enough. The farmer should know 
something about insect habits in order to 
control this situation. Some insects work 
on potatoes, others on corn, and so on. 
Some of them do the most damage at one 
stage of life, and some at another. 

Grasshoppers and beetles bite their food, 
eating bark, fruit, flowers, and leaves. 
Spraying poison on the plants upon which 
they feed helps to control these pests. 

A large group of insects such as mosqui- 
toes, bees, and butterflies suck their food. 
They live upon the sap of plants, the 
blood of animals, or the nectar of flowers. 
These insects must be killed by contact 
insecticides. Insects breathe through lit- 
tle holes or pores along both sides of their 
bodies. In order to kill them, these holes 
must be clogged up with oil or powder. 

Next to insects, probably the greatest 
pest the farmer has to fight is the weed. 
Weeds rob the crops above the soil by 
crowding them and below the ground by 
taking the plant food and moisture. 

Most farmers have found that it is 
much easier to prevent weeds from grow- 
ing than to try to control them once they 
have started. Early spring cultivation, to 
destroy the roots of the young weeds; 
constant cultivation during the growing 
season; and preventing annual weeds from 
going to seed, all help weed eradication. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out what your community has 
done to control weeds. 

2. Look up one plant disease and find 
out how the farmer fights it. 
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Modern refrigeration 
and rapid transporta- 
tion make the grow- 
ing of fruit one of the 
important occupations 
in the United States. {| 


HOW THE FARMER PROTECTS HIS SOIL 


BH IT IS necessary for anyone who wants 
to grow plants to know the different 
kinds of soil and their proper treatment, 
and the best crops to grow in certain soils. 
In some places, the soil is thin and the 
rocks appear through it. In other places 
there is a heavy clay soil. Loam is a soil 
composed of clay, sand, and decayed plant 
and animal matter. The amount of de- 
cayed plant and animal matter determines 
its degree of fertility. Loam makes the 
best farm soil as it is easy to cultivate, and 
allows moisture to pass through it readily. 
It is important for a farmer to know 
what foods certain plants take out of the 
soil, and how to replace that food if his 
farm is to be productive. A plant needs 
a variety of foods. Some of these can be 
obtained from the air, but most of them 
must come from the soil. 

Soil contains fine particles of rock, de- 
cayed plant and animal matter, a low 
form of plant life which we call bacteria, 
air, and water. Water is the most impor- 
tant plant food. It carries nearly all the 
other food to the stems and fruits. To get 
the amount of food required, a plant takes 
in more water than it needs. This excess 
water passes off through the leaves. 

Food can be put into the soil by crop 
rotation, that is, changing crops grown in 
a field every few years. If the same crop 
is grown year after year, the same food 
elements are taken from the soil, and it be- 
comes worn out. Clover and alfalfa are 
excellent crops to grow in worn-out soil 
because bacteria live on their roots and 
store up quantities of nitrogen which is 
important for the growth of other plants. 
The farmer must plan to rotate crops in 
such a way as to keep his farm hands busy 
and to have enough selling crops to make 
his farm pay. 


Things to do— 

1. Study about rock phosphate. 

2. Find out how manure should be used 
as fertilizer on a farm. 





Courtesy, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HOW THE FARMER MEETS 
CLIMATE AND WEATHER CONDITIONS 


B® IN OLDEN days, farmers had to raise 

just those crops which would grow in 
their particular climate and could be sold 
in the immediate neighborhood. Im- 
proved transportation has made it possi- 
ble to grow more produce than the local 
community can handle. 

There is no large city in the United 
States where fresh fruit of all kinds and 
fresh vegetables cannot be bought the year 
around. The vegetable industry in Florida 
has grown tremendously, and the fruit 
industry has become important all over 
the United States. We are now raising 
more fruit than any other country, and 
sending it fresh, canned, or preserved all 
over the world. 

The farmer has learned to overcome too 
little or too much rainfall. In California 
and other western states where the rainfall 
is not sufficient, he has invented a very 
efficient method of irrigation. In Florida, 
many ditches are dug to drain the soil, 
for there is too much rainfall for such 
flat land. 

Because our soil and climate are best 
fitted for corn, we have become the chief 
corn-raising nation of the world. Rice 
growing has become an important occu- 
pation for many people in our southern 
states. 

The farmer has made the best of the 
great dry area just east of the Rocky 
Mountains by turning it into large cattle 
ranches. There the cold mountains have 
squeezed so much of the moisture out of 
the winds as they blow across, that there 
is only enough rainfall to produce a thin 
grass. Many of these cattle are finally 
shipped to the corn belt to be fattened 
before slaughtering. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out some of the problems the 
ranchman faces. 

2. Discuss other methods of meeting 
weather and climate conditions. 
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ACTIVITIES AND EXERCISES BASED 
ON A FARM UNIT 


For Primary Grades 


I. Plan a visit to a farm. 

A. Show the children many large pic- 
tures of farms. Discuss what constitutes 
an interesting farm, and how an attrac- 
tive farmhouse should look. Display pic- 
tures of various farm animals. Show 
pictures of fields at different seasons, no- 
ticing the changes in the appearance of the 
crops. Help the children become familiar 
with farm machinery and its uses. 

B. Discuss near-by farms and choose 
one to visit. Plan means of transportation. 

C. List desirable things to see on the 
trip, and particular farm activities to 
study. Plan the amount of time, approxi- 
mately, that can be spent on each activity. 


II. Make the schoolroom into a farm. 

A. List various possible farm activities. 

B. Let each child choose the part of the 
farm upon which he would like to work. 
Committees can then be formed. 

C. Each committee should meet with 
the teacher to discuss materials needed and 
procedure of work. 


Ill. Have the children read and act. 

A. Uncle Jack puts feed in a long box 
for the pigs. 

B. Lucy helps Jane make the beds. 

C. Jack wipes dishes for Aunt Minnie. 

D. Jerry empties the wastebaskets. 

E. Lucy and Jane feed the chickens. 

F, Jane, Lucy, and Jerry hunt for eggs. 

G. Jerry sprays the fruit trees. 

H. Jane and Jerry pull weeds out of 
the vegetable garden. 

I. Jane packs apples into a basket. 


IV. Have the children draw the pictures 
that these sentences suggest. 

A. Wool is being cut off the sheep. 

B. Rover is driving the cows into the 
barn. 

C. The chickens are running to Jane to 
be fed. 

D. The tractor is a very useful machine 
on the farm. 

E. Uncle Jack’s plow makes two fur- 
rows at the same time. 


V. Have the children write or tell the an- 
swer to these questions. 

A. How did Jane help on the farm? 

B. How did Jerry help on the farm? 

C. How can dogs help on a farm? 

D. Is it better for farmers to use ma- 
chinery or do things by hand? Why? 
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For Middle Grades 


I. Plan a visit to a museum where both an- 
cient and pioneer methods of farming can 
be studied. (If there is no museum near 
enough for you to visit, plan an imaginary 
trip and collect pictures for a museum 
scrapbook. ) 

A. Make necessary arrangements at the 
museum. 

B. Have the children list the exhibits 
that should be given special attention. 


II. Plan oral and written reports of trip. 

A. Class chooses committees to make 
up a list of subjects for reports. 

B. Each pupil chooses one subject upon 
which to talk and another one upon 
which to write. 

C. Pupils do necessary research work. 

D. Pupils prepare and give reports. 

E. Informal questions and discussions 
might follow each report. 


III. Have the children each choose one of 
these problems, and bring all available in- 
formation to class for open discussion. 

A. Which is more important to the 
farmer, farm experience or farm knowl- 
edge? 

B. Why did someone say that a farmer 
will fail no matter how much knowledge 
and experience he has if he does not have 
common sense? 

C. Is the use of farm machinery one of 
the reasons for unemployment? 


IV. Have the pupils write incomplete 
statements, and then pass them to their 
neighbor to be completed. They can be 
passed back to be corrected. If the pupils 
do not agree regarding the correct an- 
swers, they should reread the story. Sam- 
ple statements are: 

A. The first plow looked like  ____. 

B. The work of modern farm women 
is made easier by ________.. 

C. The Egyptians cut their grain with 
.. ; 


V. Have the pupils write questions, based 
on the stories, to ask one another. Some 
sample questions are: 

A. What was the first animal to pull a 
plow? 

B. How did the Egyptians thresh wheat? 

C. Where did the pioneers get the wood 
from which to build their homes? 

D. What is one machine that saves the 
farmer much time in his work? 





For Upper Grades 


I. Clubs for girls and boys. 

A. Children should first choose the club 
which they wish to form. 

1. For boys: corn club, father-and- 
son club, potato club, and so on. 

2. For girls: canning club, vegetable- 
garden club, and so on. 

B. The club should be worked out on a 
business basis, keeping track of: average 
cost per acre, average yield per acre, and 
average profit per acre. 


II. Experiments to work. 
A. Learn the habits of insects. 
1. Study the activities of ants, bees, 
flies, spiders, and so on. 
2. Find insect eggs or caterpillars. 
3. Put some larvae and proper food 
in a large box with a screen on top. 
4. Watch and care for some insects 
through their various life stages. 
a) Keep a chart of the kinds of 
food eaten most. 
b) Find out the stage in which the 
most food is consumed. 
§. Kill and mount some insects. 
6. Write up your experiments. 
B. Find out the amount of water con- 
tained in loam. 
1. Weigh some rich black loam. 
2. Dry it over a fire. 
3. Weigh it again. 
4. How much water did the loam 
contain? What percentage of loam 
is water? 
C. Learn the action of water in soil. 
1. Use three pails, each having a hole 
near the bottom. Fill with sandy soil, 
clay, and loam. Weigh each pail. 
2. Put equal amount of water in 
each. 
3. Place the pails in a dry spot. 
4. Stir the soil each day. 
§. Which had retained the most and 
which the least water at the end of 
the week? What can you conclude? 


III. Problems for research and discussion. 
A. What fertilizers are most satisfac- 
tory to use on farms in your community? 
B. What are the laws for caring for 
beef and dairy cattle in your state? 
C. What procedure of crop rotation is 
most used in your community? 


IV. The writing of paragraphs which de- 
velop ideas such as these. 
A. Birds are invaluable to the farmer. 
B. Loam is the best kind of soil. 
C. Rotating crops preserves the soil. 


V. The writing of paragraphs in answer 
to each of these questions. 
A. How has the farmer used the great 
dry area just east of the Rocky Mountains? 
B. How did the United States become 
a great fruit-producing country? 
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food LUCIE ELLEN FRENCH 
op. Assembly Director - English Teacher, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
sects 
Prize Winner, 1938 Travel Contest of The Instructor 
s of 
BH DURING the spring of 1938 powerful tentacles reached out of 
1 the the Northwest to ensnare willing victims with the charm and 
lure of Alaska and the Yukon. From twenty-eight states, the 
District of Columbia, British Columbia, Australia, and New Zealand 
they were drawn to Pier D, Vancouver, B.C., on the morning of 
con- July 4. There an Inside Passage liner, bound for America’s Land 
of the Midnight Sun, took aboard one of the most congenial groups 
of passengers that ever walked her decks. . . . 
It is majestic scenery through which we are to travel, our water- 
way edged by mountains and exposed only once or twice to the 
_ direct force of the Pacific. 
Short calls are made at the various ports along the way, Ocean 
— Falls, Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau—Alaska’s capital, where we 
first saw a gold mine. On through Peril Strait to Sitka, the oldest 
. settlement in Southeastern Alaska and the capital under Russian 
hole rule. We retrace our path through Peril Strait and enter Lynn 
soil, Canal with its continuous panorama of mountains and glaciers. At pa ee aa > — 
il. the end of the canal we come to Skagway, the last stop of our sea ' siihiliaas ; 
- in voyage, and the gateway to the Yukon. Along the Alaskan 
Ketchikan and Wrangell, situated in the Alaska panhandle, are preg hn. By, 
fascinating to us. The fishing industry is closed at American ports dustry, Lucie &. French 
because of labor trouble, but at Canadian ports it is thriving. On 
q our return trip the shadows of a wet night at Ketchikan are deep- 
an : 
1 of ened by regularly spaced rowboats occupied by raincoat-clad figures 
2 carrying signs that do not have to be read to be understood. One West Taku Arm, 
de? boat—out of Canadian waters—returns after a week with a 16,000- o~; os —_ _ 
’ ’ p by 
) pound catch of halibut, receiving five to seven cents per pound for boat from Carcross, 
on. the fish and forty-five cents for the livers. After deducting all is ringed by peaks. 
fac- expenses, each fisherman receives $120 for his week’s work. 
ty? The towns are irregular as to layout, with few right-angle cor- 
for ners. The wooden wharfs continue on, ever climbing, to form the Dn thee win over 
village streets. All stores are open and the villagers about, at what- White Pass from 
= bs ever hour we chance to dock. At each port Eskimos and Indians sell a gy —— 
us their handiwork. The towns, oversupplied with curio shops rang- Weben besder tate 
ing from the very ordinary to the exceptional, seem rather lacking Canada. Lucie £. French 
d in libraries and bookstores. An occasional grocery or drugstore will . 
- have a corner where adventure and romance magazines, popular 
monthlies, and books concerned with the history of Alaska may 4 
er. be purchased. A 
The days are full of fascinating moments. A voice calls, “Look ' 
L. to starboard!” There, wide stripes on their flat tails, we see a school 
of bounding porpoise. They circle the ship at sixty or seventy miles 
wer an hour—the boat being at full speed to beat the tide at the Nar- 
rows. Now a fin cuts the water near shore. Another and another! 
_ A tail slaps the surface. . . . “Thar she blows!” someone calls. Are 
ins? they whales? Yes, but of a small-toothed species known as black- 
ne They travel in schools close to shore. a 
We are approaching our first glacier, Taku. The sun is shining. 
It is warm. Suddenly the wind changes, (Continued on page 60) 
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Canadian Rockies 


to the Pacific 


EDITH G. JONES 


Teacher, Fifth Grade and Platoon 
Music, Irving School, 
Wichita, Kansas 


Prize Winner, 1938 Travel Contest of 
he Instructor 


@ THIS summer’s trip was mj 

first experience with a con- 
ducted tour. After a journey of 
seven thousand miles that includ- 
ed our Central West, Western 
Canada, the Pacific Coast, and 
Southwestern United States, I can 
heartily recommend it for care- 
free and inexpensive travel. 

After riding from Minneapolis 
across the wheat lands of North 
Dakota, we crossed the border into 
Canada. A sign and a Canadian 
flag marked the boundary. The 
afternoon gave us a sight of Can- 
ada’s wheat belt, where the har- 
vest was then in progress. In the 
August heat, two reminders of the 
winter were outstanding—the 
clump of trees for windbreak 
northwest of each farm home, and 
the endless miles of snow fences 
along the railroad right of way. 

On the second morning after 
leaving home, we reached the lit- 
tle town of Banff. Buses took us 
the short distance to the marvel- 
ous $17,000,000 hotel. As we 
congregated on the terrace over- 
looking the Bow River Valley, 
hemmed in by _ cloud-capped 
peaks, there was one long con- 
certed “Ah!”—then silence, as 
the party, with one accord, stood 
and drank in the beauty of the 
scene. 

All morning we wandered 
about the hotel, down to the falls, 
and over the famous golf course. 
After lunch we strolled to the 
village, where we found a museum 
devoted to specimens of the ani- 
mal life of the region; and on 
the way back, we paused at the 








Riding Mountain National Park is 
Manitoba’s mid-Canada playground. 
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The view that demands a pause on the trail: 
Lake Louise, with Victoria Glacier beyond. 


Botanical Gardens where, in a fine 
natural setting, are grouped all 
the gorgeous flowers found in that 
part of Canada—pansies nearly as 
large as teacups, and other flowers 
in proportion. 

That evening an elaborate din- 
ner was served us in one of the 
two immense dining rooms at the 
hotel. Then we were taken back 
to our train. 

Next morning we awoke at 
Lake Louise. The air was decid- 
edly frosty as we rode up to the 
chateau for breakfast. In spite 
of hearty appetites, food seemed 
a matter of little consequence as 
we looked through the great 
arched windows of the dining 
room for our first view of the 
lake, with morning mists just be- 
ginning to dissolve in the sun- 
shine. Along the shore, beneath 
the hotel windows, was a terrace 
blanketed in (Continued on page 78) 


Swimming and all other summer sports are enjoyed 
during a vacation in the Land of Evangeline. 





Above, left: At 
the heart of Mon- 
treal is leafy 
Dominion Square. 
Above, right: On 
the Newfound- 
land coast, cliffs 
make it a task to 
land a catch of 
cod. 4. C. Shelton 


The tame deer 
at Jasper Park 
Lodge greet 
visitors in this 
alpine wonder- 
land. 


The new Jasper-Banff Highway takes one to the Columbia Icefield, 

























where the Canadian Rockies reach the climax of their majesty. 
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Nova Scotia’s coast offers many a sight such as this—a 
fishing cove in Cape Breton Highlands National Park. 
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Left: Ontario has 
almost numberless 
quiet lakes—this is 
“Peninsula.” Above, 
left: Vancouver is 
Canada’s chief port 
on the Pacific. 


Comatder La a 
AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


Mexico to Labrador 


ELIZABETH QUATTLANDER 


Supervisor, Grades 3 and 4, 
State Teachers College, 
Fitchburg. Massachusetts 


Prize Winner, 1938 Travel Contest of 
he Instructor 


HB 1 HAD always wanted to go 

to Mexico and to Labrador, 
yet to combine them in one sum- 
mer seemed more than queer to 
my friends. As it worked out, 
the two trips complemented each 
other, for they were different in 
every way. (Nore: The author's 
account of her Mexican trip is 
omitted here. A prize letter on 
Mexico is given on the following 
page.) 

Traveling by train from Mex- 
ico City to Chicago, Detroit, and 
finally Montreal, we sailed down 
the St. Lawrence River, skirting 
the great Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Beautiful days, glorious moonlit 
nights, icebergs, northern lights, 
and Eskimos made this trip very 
delightful—a realization of much 
that we had read about. 

After we left Quebec we saw 
no large cities. One or two of 
the Gaspé villages gave us the de- 
sire to spend a much longer time 
investigating these quaint and in- 


teresting places. Passing Bonaven- 
ture Island, we were amazed at 
the many different species of sea 
birds and the countless number 
of those that, protected by the 
government, nest in the ledges of 
the rocks. 

Landing in small motor launch- 
es, we came to the tiny Labrador 
village of Forteau Bay. We were 
invited into the homes of the fish- 
erfolk—poor, meagerly furnished 
houses, built on land given by the 
government. These people bene- 
fit greatly by the work carried on 
by the International Grenfell Mis- 
sion Association. 

At St. Anthony, Newfound- 
land, the headquarters of the Mis- 
sion, we became interested in the 
work done at the Orphanage, 
where sixty-six children were be- 
ing cared for. Since a study of 
Eskimos is a part of our curricu- 
lum, we were glad to see and talk 
with several children who came 
from Eskimo homes. Already 
this visit has formed a basis for 
unit work, as our fourth-grade 
children have written letters to 
some of the Orphanage children 
and are planning to send them a 
Christmas box. 

The work of the Clothing 
Store aroused our curiosity. Here 
hundreds of (Continued on page 56) 
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Left: Indian women 
of Canadian Labra- 
dor are expert in the 
stretching of sealskin. 
Above: Fine roads 
and French villages 
are two reasons for 
touring Quebec. 


Nova Scotia's Coast 


BARBARA C. FRETZ 


Supervisor of Rural Schools, State 
Normal School, Cortland, New York 


Prize Winner, 1938 Travel Contest of 
The Instructor 


@ WE HAVE all read about 

Nova Scotia, once known as 
Acadia, and have seen pictures of 
this land which is familiar as 
the setting of Longfellow’s poem 
“Evangeline.” In Grand Pré one 
finds the old burying ground, the 
well used by Evangeline’s people, 
and a chapel dedicated to her 
memory. 

Perhaps you have been thrilled 
by stories of Lunenburg and its 
fishing fleet, one of the greatest 
in the world. Here the famous 
vessel Bluenose was built. I was 
fortunate enough to see this boat 
while it was being made ready 
for the racing match at Glouces- 
ter in the fall. 

For over a month we made our 
headquarters in Chester, a roman- 
tic little town situated on Mahone 
Bay, about forty miles south of 
Halifax. One day a party of 
friends took me on a deep-sea fish- 


Right: At Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, one 
can view the falls 
from Queen Victoria 
Park. Above: Golf- 
ers find a challenge 
in the water holes 
of the Banff Springs 
course in the midst 
of the Rockies. 





ing trip. It was a very foggy 
morning when we sailed from 
Chester, and we could see none of 
the 365 islands that dot the bay. 
We sailed out some distance, an- 
chored, and caught a barrel of 
haddock and cod. Slowly the sun 
appeared, and by the time the 
anchor was pulled up we could 
see the ocean, deep blue as the sky, 
as well as many islands. 

On our way back to the shore 
we were delighted to pass three 
islands, inhabited by fishermen 
and farmers. These were Tancook, 
Little Tancook, and Ironbound. 
We went close enough to Tancook 
to see the huts of the natives and 
to talk to men preparing a big 
vessel for a fishing trip off the 
coast of Newfoundland. Here 
they hoped to catch swordfish, by 
many prized as a table delicacy. 

The appearance of Tancook so 
fascinated (Continued on page 69) 
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A Mexican Vacation 


IRENE BROWN 


Teacher, Third Grade, Garfield 
School, Garden City, Kansas 


Prize Winner, 1938 Travel Contest of 
The Instructor 


@ NO MATTER what sort of 

vacation you prefer, you can 
have your heart's desire. Where? 
In Mexico. And of all the parts 
of this land which | have seen, I 
prefer the temperate Valley of 
Mexico, that central region where 
one can enjoy tropical fruits and 
foliage and at the same time have 
the pleasant coolness of mountain 
air. 

As soon as I felt sure that a sat- 
isfactory trip could be arranged 
for $200, I made definite plans. 
My enthusiasm influenced two 
friends and co-workers to go also. 
We went by automobile to Carls- 
bad Caverns and then on to El 
Paso, Texas, where we stored the 
car and purchased tickets on a 
Mexican railway. 

Since living costs were reason- 
able—even when patronizing the 
best hotels and restaurants, as we 
did—and the rate of exchange 
was favorable, we found we had 
$50 each, out of the original $200, 
to spend on souvenirs and other 
luxuries. 

Our trip into Mexico was by 
day coach of the Primera Clase 
(First Class), because, although 
there were air-conditioned Pull- 
man cars on the end of the train, 
they were more expensive; fur- 
thermore, that was not our idea 
of seeing Mexico. Our coach was 
like an old-fashioned American 
train, windows open, dust and 
cinders flying, but no one minded. 

Through our open windows we 
heard the wailing voices of the 
venders calling, “Canastas, pifia, 
dulces, nieve, café con leche!” 
(“Baskets, pineapple, candy, ice 
cream, coffee with milk!”) We 
talked with (Continued on page 68) 


In the far interior of Guatemala, 
m a gleaming white 
hichicastenango, 


one comes u 
cathedral at 








Guatemala Today 


ADELINE CROUSE 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Prize Winner, 1938 Travel Contest of 
The Instructor 


B® THE train from Puerto Bar- 

rios, Guatemalan port on the 
Caribbean, bounced and swayed 
on its narrow-gauge rails. Every 
few minutes it stopped at a tiny 
settlement. Indians swarmed 
about to sell fruits, toasted nuts, 
tortillas—and even fried chicken. 
Very tempting looked the lus- 
cious pineapples, but it seemed 
better to wait and have their thick 
juicy slices served at the hotels. 
Indian soldiers in faded blue uni- 
forms stood at attention on the 
porch of the central house until 
we moved on. 

Quirigua has a hospital with 
palms and flowers around it, mak- 
ing it far less forbidding than 
some of our grim structures. 
This is the site of an ancient 
Mayan capital, and within walk- 
ing distance from the train is a 
group of carved monoliths which 
show no trace of crudeness in tools 
or design. 

The train carried us on into 
an almost endless expanse of ba- 
nana trees. Their heavy stems, 
tipped with long drooping scarlet 
flowers, gave promise of a rich 
harvest. 

We rushed out of the humid 
forest into an arid desert where 
cacti and thorn bushes abound, 
pausing a scant half hour at 
Zacapa to partake of a Guate- 
malan lunch. 

During the late afternoon we 
climbed back and forth along the 
hillsides and edges of deep ravines. 
Cornfields on almost vertical 
slopes were being cultivated by 
Indians with clumsy cast-iron 
hoes. These farmers used the 
tracks as a highway, but scam- 
pered out of the way and waved 
and smiled “Adios” as we passed. 
Through tunnels and over trestles 
of immense height we passed till 
at last we came.in sight of Guate- 
mala City. (Continued on page 61) 








Above: One finds this 
tropical beach at Tela, 
Honduras. Right: The 
native boats and ocean 
liners are in striking 
contrast in the harbor ,; 
of Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zilian metropolis. 


Artists take delight 
in putting on canvas 
the scenes they find 
in Taxco, high town 
overlooking the vast 
Valley of Mexico. 









At San Pedro, near 
Santa Marta, a Car- |/— 
ibbean seaport of (of 
Colombia, the South I 
American liberator ¥ 
Bolivar is memorial- 
ized in stone. 





Modern Cuzco, Peru, 
is built on the ruins 
of a city that was the 
capital of the once- 
glorious Inca Empire 
—in the period from 
1100 to 1500 A.D. 





The Grand National Fair 
of Venezuela is being 
held in Caracas this 
year. Pictured is the 
Capitol Building in this 
lofty city, 3,000 feet 
above the Caribbean. 
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Quito, capital of Ecuador, is 15 miles from the 
Equator and 9,343 feet above the sea. 


Tropical Glimpses 


DOROTHY BLEWETT 


Teacher of English, Woodlawn High 
School, Birmingham, Alabama 


Prize Winner, 1938 Travel Contest of 
he Instructor 


HB OUR first port of call in 

Venezuela was Puerto Cabel- 
lo. One warm afternoon I espe- 
cially enjoyed seeing the town 
with its fortified church, which 
is now being reconstructed. Lit- 
tle naked children, fast buses 
thundering along narrow streets, 
shops making furniture, ice cream 
made of fresh pineapple were all 
interesting. 

More delightful was Caracas, 
the capital of the country, high 
in the mountains, which we vis- 
ited by car from La Guaira. 
There we helped celebrate on the 
same day the birthday of Bolivar 
(the great South American liber- 
ator) and the first Labor Day of 
the country. We ate our lunch 
in a grove of rubber and mahog- 
any trees. We could not linger 
long, but we were glad to have 
had a sight of this beautiful city. 

Especially fascinating to most 
people was our stop in Trinidad. 
From Port-of-Spain, the capital, 
we went for sixty miles into the 
island. We saw Hindu temples 
and East Indian life such as Co- 
lumbus sought when he discov- 
ered Trinidad in 1498—but these 
have come to the island since 
1797 when Great Britain gained 
Possession and began bringing in 
East Indian coolies. 

Through plantations of bam- 
boo, bananas, rice, sugar cane, and 
cacao, we went until we reached 
Lake Trinidad or Pitch Lake. 
This marvel has an area of 114 
acres. Sir Walter Raleigh, it is 
said, used (Continued on page 73) 


Ewing Galloway 


West of the Andes 


CLAIRE LETTIERI 


Commercial Teacher, Dunmore High 
School, Dunmore, Pennsylvania 


Prize Winner, 1938 Travel Contest of 
he Instructor 


B® HAVING crowded a lifetime 

of zestful living into two 
months, I must necessarily curb 
the description of my South 
American trip or it would assume 
the proportions of some currently 
popular “best sellers.” 

I took a freighter to the Pan- 
ama Canal. When I went aboard 
I found that I was one of ten 
women to two men, yet we be- 
came a happy family, with the 
captain a benign father to us all. 

The Southern Cross and the 
passage through the Canal became 
realities to me. “There, the mules 
take hold of us now,” spoke up a 
more traveled fellow-passenger. 

I looked for animate creatures, 
but my attention was called to 
a small electric car on the high 
wall of the lock. Very tranquilly 
and smoothly this and similar 
“mules” guided us as we passed 
through the locks at each end of 
Gatun Lake and at last reached 
the Pacific. In breathless wonder 
I observed the traffic at these 
“crossroads of the world.” 

I cleared the customs and took 
a hotel in Panama City. Cutting 
across Fourth of July Avenue 
there is a definite contrast between 
an American city and a city of 
the tropical world. So fascinating 
is the task of becoming accus- 
tomed to a new race, color, 
weather, language, customs, that 
to stop right here for a summer 
would be vacation enough. 

I was on my way to Chile, but 
I took one liner to Colombia and 
Ecuador and (Continued on page 64) 
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In Sao Paulo, Brazil's second largest city, they 
believe in signs and like to ride in “vehiculas.” 





American sailors are 
a familiar sight on 
the street in Panama 


City, where shops dis- % 
play many beautiful , 


and curious things to 
attract tourists. 





Orizaba, snow-capped 
Mexican volcano, in 
height second only to 
Mt. McKinley among 
the North American 
peaks, is not far from 
Vera Cruz and on 
clear days is seen by 
ships out in the Gulf. 





South as weli as 
North America hon- 
ors Columbus, this 
monument being at 
Buenos Aires, cap- 
ital of Argentina. 


Among its fine public 
structures, Santiago, 
Chilean capital city, 
counts the Congreso 
(Capitol). Fwing Galloway 





The “carreta”—Uru- 
guayan-style covered 
wagon—is seen in a 
huge bronze group at 


me: Montevideo, capital 


of Uruguay and busy 
East Coast port. 
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Solving Your 
Language Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


WHEN sending questions on English usage and the teaching of English to be 
answered in this department, address them to Miss Kibbe, in care of THE 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you wish to re- 


ceive a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


What should a child know about 
the dictionary before leaving the 
fourth grade? 

In many schools the use of the 
dictionary is begun in the fourth 
grade. Pupils are taught to lo- 
cate words quickly, using the 
guide words at the top of the 
page; to learn the pronunciation 
of most words which they meet 
in reading; to use the key words 
and diacritical marks as aids to 
pronunciation; and to secure sim- 
ple meanings of words, assuming 
the responsibility of selecting the 
appropriate meaning for a partic- 
ular use of the word. 


» 


Is it possible to have the first, 
second, and third grades of a 
rural school recite together in a 
language class? 


It is very desirable to have the 
primary children together for lan- 
guage classes. There may be oc- 
casions when it is best to have the 
pupils in separate groups, but for 
dramatization, stories, and con- 
versation, the three grades may 
work together very well. 

When writing stories or poems, 
the third-grade children may 
work by themselves and under 
the direct supervision of their 
teacher. At these times the lower- 
grade children may do library 
reading or another type of work. 


+ 


In a “block” program, what is in- 
cluded in the English block? 
Where separate classes are not 
designated on a daily program, 
the time allotted to English in- 
cludes all the activities usually 
given under the headings of read- 
ing, language, penmanship, and 
spelling. Work type and recre- 
atory reading, the development of 
reading skills, library reading, lit- 
erature, conversation, dramatiza- 


tion, Creative writing, note taking, 
reporting, interviewing, telephon- 
ing, spelling, and handwriting are 
all included in the English period. 

The content for the English 
period activities usually is corre- 
lated with the content subjects. 
The development of the skills in 
reading and expressing is the re- 
sponsibility of the English teacher. 


* 


I am starting to teach in a pri- 
mary school. I find that the 
first-grade children can write 
some words but do not know the 
letters. How shall I teach the 
alphabet? 


With primary children, the let- 
ters of a word may be named as 
the teacher writes the word for 
the children. The names of the 
letters are not essential for writ- 
ing a word, yet it seems desirable 
to give pupils the letter names 
as they learn to write the words. 
The letter names in alphabetical 
order may be taught as a game, 
but the child has little use for 
the alphabetical order before he 
begins to use the dictionary. 


. 


Will you give the names of some 
books which help in developing 
better speaking habits for pupils 
in grades seven and eight? 


These books should be helpful. 

Basic Principles of Speech, by 
Lew R. Sarett and W. T. Foster 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., New 
York; $2.50). 

Creative Dramatics, by Wini- 
fred L. Ward (D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., New York; $2.25). 

Living Speech, by Gladys L. 
Borchers (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York; $1.24). 

Speech Training for Children, 
by Margaret Gray Blanton and 
Smiley Blanton (D. Appleton- 
Century Co., New York; $1.50). 





If you have questions about any school subject not covered in 
“Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to guidance, 


school management, or teaching aids, send them to us. 


New 


columns will be added to this department when there is a de- 


mand for them. 


Address THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 


partment, Dansville, N.Y. A stamped, addressed envelope 
enclosed with the question will bring a direct reply. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR 





» 


University of 


Chicago, Illinois 


SERVICE 


» —-Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
icago, 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


If a pupil’s average daily arith- 
metic work is 85 per cent for a 
six-weeks period, and his exami- 
nation mark is 88 per cent for the 
same period, how does one figure 
the mark to be put on his report 
card? 


It is a common practice to place 
the average of the two marks, 
rounded out to the nearest whole 
number, on the report card. The 
average in the case described 
would be 87 per cent, according 
to the best statistical procedure. 
Equal weight is given to the two 
marks on the.assumption that they 
are equally dependable measures 
of the same arithmetical achieve- 
ment. 

If, however, a teacher, without 
scores on daily assignments, simply 
guesses the quality of the daily 
work at the end of the period, and 
then administers a good objective 
test covering the work of the same 
period, the final test would fur- 
nish the better basis for the mark 
on the report card and should 
probably be used as the only basis. 


° 


Will you please tell me what is 
the best method of teaching sub- 
traction? 

At the present time, teachers 
seem to be more interested in this 
question than in any other con- 
cerning instruction in arithmetic. 
The reason is, doubtless, that some 
of the leading textbooks differ in 
methods of teaching subtraction. 

Consider this example, 37 — 14. 
By the take-away method, the pu- 
pil thinks: 4 from 7=? 1 from 
3==? By the additive method he 
thinks: 4 and ?==7. 1 and ?=3. 


If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


The defenders of the additive 
method would maintain that most 
subtraction problems are add-to, 
rather than take-from, problems; 
hence the additive procedure is 
more generally consistent with 
life. Really, each side can define 
subtraction as finding the differ- 
ence between two numbers, which 
difference can be obtained either 
by adding to the smaller, or tak- 
ing from the larger, number. The 
latter method has been experimen- 
tally found to yield better results, 
partly because it provides a sharp- 
er contrast to the idea of addition. 


+ 


Should we follow a textbook or 
should we teach a thing when 
the pupil has a need for it? 

This question presents an issue 
which arises in current discus- 
sions of progressive education. 
The extreme progressive abolishes 
the textbook or uses it only for 
occasional reference. The extreme 
conservative follows the textbook 
closely and indeed uses it as her 
course of study. 

Education in our democracy 
should develop greater respect for 
the individuality of pupils, and 
indeed is now moving rapidly in 
this direction. As teachers im- 
prove, they should be less inclined 
to assume that the order of topics 
in a text is the best order for all 
pupils, even though the structure 
of the text accurately reflects av- 
erage needs at a given grade level. 
Ideally, it may be suggested, the 
course in every subject ought to 
be “custom-made,” rather than 
“ready-made,” but much depends 
upon the “tailoring.” 
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YTOURe- COCHSELOR se SERVICE 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York 


Your Science 
Question Box 





GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 





YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 
Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address your letters to her in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire 


areply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


HAVE you some troublesome problems in teaching science? If so, 
write Mr. Blough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR. Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. e will answer your questions in these columns, or by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


~~ _ a 








Can you give me suggestions for 
a third-grade unit on shelter? 
We are to develop it from a local 
standpoint. We are not to stress 
long-ago or faraway homes, or 
building materials. 


Take walks in the neighbor- 
hood of your school to observe 
different types of homes. Notice 
what they are made of, the archi- 
tecture used (bungalow type, and 
so on), porches, and grounds. 

Let each child draw a plan of 
his own home and grounds. (Lat- 
er work out plans for ideal homes 
for families of various sizes.) 

With such a background you 
can begin discussions about what 
makes a good home, uses of the 
various rooms, orderliness, beauty, 
cleanliness, and the need of light, 
air, and sunshine. 

Discuss attractive furnishings, 
using examples from furniture 
catalogues and objects seen dur- 
ing a visit to a furniture store. 
Cut out pictures of furniture and 
arrange them in rooms. 

The chief purpose of the whole 
study should be the improvement 
of homes and the setting of high- 
er standards for social living. 

You will find useful material 
in the ten-page Illustrated Unit 
on shelter, in THE INsTRUCTOR, 
October 1937. 


+ 


I am to teach or demonstrate a 
class in social science before a 
group of teachers. Please give 
me some suggestions as to how to 
proceed, I teach the first three 
grades, 


Before giving a demonstration 
on social studies, wait until your 
unit of work is well along. The 
children should have gained a 
background and started various 
activities. Then your demonstra- 
tion will be more valuable. 

Explain to the pupils before- 
hand the purpose of the demon- 
stration. You should also have 
some discussion about the best 
way to behave so that the guests 
will enjoy their visit. 


Prepare slips of paper to pass to 
each visitor, explaining what has 
already been done and what they 
are to look for. 

Around the room, place mate- 
rials worked out by the children. 
Part of your demonstration plan 
might be the explaining of these 
either in the form of short talks 
to the group, or to individuals. 

Do not plan anything in the 
nature of a program. Try to 
have a natural teaching situation. 
One possibility is short discussion, 
followed by a work period. An- 
other might be to have reports 
from groups who have made a 
special study of some topic. 

With some classes it works out 
well to have the children decide 
what the visitors would like to 
see and hear. If possible, you 
should have a discussion with the 
visiting group after the demon- 
stration is over. 


e 


I will appreciate suggestions on 
how the social studies can be ap- 
plied to meet the needs of the 
pupils from the first to the eighth 
grade in a one-room school. 


In some ways it is easier to de- 
velop a unit of work in a one- or 
two-room school because the pu- 
pils are of different ages and 
grades of ability. Instead of 
having a group of approximately 
the same attainments, the more 
natural family type of situation 
prevails. Thus all can undertake 
one problem at different levels. 

In planning a bookshelf for a 
given unit, the same thing is true. 
Simple picture books and easy 
reading may be valuable to all, 
and the very detail which is neces- 
sary for the younger children 
will “set” the learning for those 
older. 

A new book, Modern Educa- 
tion in the Small Rural School, 
by Kate V. Wofford (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York; $2.75) 
will be very helpful. 


The pupils in my sixth grade 
have been observing the construc- 
tion of a large bridge near our 
school. Where can I find a ref- 
erence with pictures that illus- 
trate bridge construction? 


The two books listed below are 
excellent for your purpose. 

Big Bridge, by Rupert Sargent 
Holland (Macrae Smith Co., Phil- 
adelphia; $2.00). 

Brid ges, by Henry H. Bormann 
(The Macmillan Co., New York; 
$2.00). 


e 


Our school superintendent has 
asked me to supervise science 
and promote interest in the sub- 
ject in the elementary schools of 
this district. The teachers do 
not seem to be especially inter- 
ested. I shall appreciate any 
suggestions you can give me. 


Perhaps the teachers are not 
enthusiastic because they do not 
feel prepared to teach science. 
Very often this is the case and 
after some real assistance is given 
to them, the science work pro- 
ceeds much more satisfactorily. 
The following suggestions may be 
helpful. 

Sponsor some good demonstra- 
tion lessons with classes to show 
how interested the pupils can be 
in science. 

Suggest books to use with the 
pupils and as a background for 
teachers. 

Help the teachers work out a 
course of study that will make 
their work easier because of its 
organization. 

Arrange an exhibit of chil- 
dren’s science work from one of 
the most successful schools in your 
district. 

Present a series of lectures de- 
scribing the purpose of science 
and a method of teaching it. 

Send out bulletins each month 
giving specific help in the science 
that is to be taught throughout 
the entire month. 
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Find out whether your state 
department can be of any assist- 
ance to you. 

Several of the reading periods 
may be devoted to content read- 
ing in science. Some of the lan- 
guage activities may be centered 
around science. 


« 


Should health education be part 
of the elementary science pro- 
gram? 

The practice varies among the 
schools of the country. Where 
science is being introduced as a 
new subject, it is absorbing some 
of the health subject matter. In 
other schools, health education is 
part of the physical-education 
program. 

Elementary science has a very 
definite connection with health 
education, regardless of the situa- 
tion. Children should be provided 
with an understanding of the 
principles of science that are es- 
sential to an intelligent approach 
to health practices and rules. 

Such problems as the following 
illustrate how elementary science 
makes its contribution to the 
study of health. 

How does the human body 
work? 

What are foods made of? 

How do living things grow? 


a7 


How many constellations should 
pupils in the fourth grade be 
able to identify? 

As far as I know, there is no 
definite number to be learned by 
any grade. The number of con- 
stellations with which children 
become familiar will depend on 
the interests and ability of the 
class, the stress placed on identi- 
fication by the teacher, and 
whether or not there are evening 
meetings of the class. 

Usually the polar constellations 
are learned, and the pupils become 
acquainted with some of the 
brightest stars and with groups 
of other stars. 
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Please recommend an up-to-date 
inexpensive booklet on visual ed- 
ucation which my teachers could 
study with profit. 

A new bulletin entitled “The 
Use of Visual Aids in Teaching,” 
by Ella Callista Clark, has recent- 
ly been published by State Teach- 
ers College, Winona, Minnesota, 
from which source it may be ob- 
tained at $.25 per copy, or ten 
copies for $2.00. This illustrated 
bulletin, which is twenty-four 
pages in length, covers briefly 
such topics as: 

1. The use of visual aids in 
teaching. 

2. The excursion. 

3. Pictures. 

4. Sources of, and criteria for, 
selecting pictures. 

§. Methods of showing pic- 
tures. 

6. The use of the stereograph 
and lantern slides. 

7. The use of the film slide and 
motion picture in the classroom. 

A bibliography will be found 
at the end of the bulletin. Teach- 
ers who want concise and authen- 
tic suggestions for using visual 
aids will find this bulletin of value. 
Its author was for a number of 
years a member of the staff of the 
Department of Visual Instruction 
in the St. Louis public schools. 


* 
Where can I secure films on the 
early history of the United States 


for use in the fifth and sixth 
grades? 


A good series of films dealing © 


with the early history of the 
United States was produced by 
the Yale University Press a num- 
ber of years ago. A description 
of these films and the rental fees 
may be obtained by addressing the 
Chronicles of America Picture 
Corporation, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

A new release entitled “Terri- 
torial Expansion of the United 
States from 1783 to 1853,” which 
is a two-reel 16 mm. sound pic- 
ture, may be rented for $4.00 
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Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Director, Scarborough School, 


Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


uestions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 
Address him in care of TH 


Questions will 


from the International Geograph- 
ic Pictures, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York, N.Y. Extensive use 
is made of animated maps, and 
the narration is stimulating. 

I would recommend that you 
also consult 1000 and One,, pub- 
lished by The Educational Screen, 
Inc., 64 East Lake St., Chicago, 
Ill., for sources of other films deal- 
ing with early American history. 


* 


Is there a danger of placing too 
many pictures on bulletin boards 
and classroom walls? 


The use of a large number of 
pictures to decorate classroom 
walls and bulletin boards has been 
found not to be a satisfactory 
teaching technique. It is better 
to select a few pictures which il- 
lustrate a current unit and mount 
them neatly so that they tell a 
pictorial story. 

The pictures should be changed 
frequently. The old ones may 
be filed away for future reference 
and display. Children should be 
taught to be discriminating in the 
pictures they bring. 


. 


Weare planning to buy a motion- 
picture projector for our school. 
In looking over catalogues, we 
notice that there is a considerable 
range of price. What are the 
main advantages of the more ex- 
pensive models? 


The large and more expensive 
models of motion-picture projec- 
tors are in the main characterized 
by their use of more powerful 
light sources and lenses. The best 
rule to follow in purchasing a 
motion-picture projector for gen- 
eral use is to buy the most power- 
ful lamp and lens equipment one’s 
pocketbook can afford. This is 
particularly important since an 
increasing number of films are 
being made in color. Good color 
projection requires a powerful 
light source and high-grade lens. 
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Your Reading Problems 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Clinic, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


WE INVITE you to let Dr. Townsend assist you with your problems in 


teaching reading. 
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How shall I grade my pupils in 
reading? 

Perhaps there is no more im- 
portant question that could be 
asked! As long as our schools are 
textbook schools, the child must 
be able to read. Really a child 
who cannot read should not be 
promoted because most school 
failures are caused by the pupil’s 
not being able to read. 

Then, too, when a child has to 
sit in a room day after day and 
cannot carry on the activities that 
the other children do, he has to 
develop compensatory behavior. 
He must succeed at something. 
The easiest thing is to break the 
laws or customs of the group. 

In the light of these facts there 
is only one way to grade, and that 
is by standards or norms. If a 
child can read at first-grade level, 
he should pass into the second 
grade; if he cannot, he should stay 
in the first grade. No matter how 
hard he has worked, he has not 


succeeded. 
o 
When should readers be used in 


the schoolroom? 

The writer feels that teachers 
will not develop efficient tech- 
niques of teaching reading so long 
as they depend upon a basic set 
of readers. He has found that 
teachers who do not depend upon 
such a method get better results 
than those who do. 

However, some superintendents 
believe that basic readers are val- 
uable. If such is the case, the 
writer would recommend that (1) 
the teacher give the children ade- 
quate experiences so that all words 
to be read become a part of their 
oral vocabulary; (2) all new 
words appear on charts, the black- 
board, or in seatwork projects a 
sufficient number of times for the 
children to learn them; (3) when 
all the words which are to be met 
in a certain book have been mas- 
tered, copies be passed out for 
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the children to read at sight or, 
if necessary, for small groups to 
use in silent reading drill. If ex- 
perience charts are used, numbers 
one and two will be provided for. 


od 


Do you think it advisable to ad- 
mit a child to a first grade be- 
cause he has passed a mental 
test? 

If reading is not taught in the 
first grade, it does not matter 
whether he is admitted on this 
basis. However, it would be more 
sensible to admit children upon 
the basis of social maturity. 

If reading is taught in the first 
grade, it is very important that 
the following factors, which are 
listed in their order of impor- 
tance, be taken into consideration 
before a child is admitted to the 
first grade. (1) A child must be 
socially and emotionally mature so 
that he can function as a member 
of the group. (2) He must have 
visual acuity at reading distance. 
(3) He must be mentally mature 
as shown by his oral vocabulary, 
and so on. (4) He should have 
established cerebral dominance. 


e 


What ‘can I do with an eighth- 
grade boy who cannot read a sec- 
ond reader? 

The writer believes that this 
boy should be removed at once 
from his present grade and placed 
where he can succeed. 

Perhaps the easiest way to ac- 
complish this would be to appoint 
him an assistant teacher in the 
first grade and have him take 
charge of various reading activi- 
ties of each group. He would 
also give special help to those who 
are having trouble. He would 
remain in the room all day. 

As soon as he has made sufh- 
cient progress, advance him to 
the next grade. When he can 
read well enough to belong to an 
appropriate social group, transfer 
him to a new school and let him 
start life over again. 
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What, When, and 


How to Draw 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your prob- 
lems in art wonching. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 


THE INSTRUCTO 


, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions 


will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


What are some of the uses we 
could make of drawing and pa- 
per cutting on Arbor Day? 

If there is an ugly shed or ga- 
rage which the owner of a home 
wants to hide, he will probably 
plant before it some fast-growing 
trees such as willows. The kind 
of tree planted depends upon the 
location. Children can draw an 
ugly scene and then another one 
in which the ugly parts have been 
hidden by a careful arrangement 
of trees. 

In winter, white houses look 
cold in the snow unless there are 
some evergreens to make color. 
Have the children draw scenes 
showing white houses surrounded 
by snow and evergreen trees. 

In the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades, children can draw pic- 
tures with an interesting group- 
ing of trees on a lawn, and other 
pictures showing spotty arrange- 
ments on a lawn. They learn by 
contrasting the results of differ- 
ent arrangements. 


a 


I seem to be lacking in handwork 
problems for grades four, five, 
and six. The children are eager 
to do handwork, but the material 
is always very expensive. Can 
you suggest some problems which 
are cheap? 


Any problems in which clay is 
used, since clay is inexpensive, are 
suitable. Clay can be painted with 
all sorts of paint. 

Some of the problems popular 
with our children are the follow- 
ing. 

1. Paper weights made in the 
shape of animals, groups of city 
buildings, or chubby figures as a 
Mexican sleeping with his head on 
his knees, or an Indian squaw sit- 
ting with a basket or a piece of 
pottery in her lap. 

2. Clay figurines. 

a) Old-fashioned lady with 
her basket. 

b) Dutch girl holding pot 
of tulips. 

c) Old-fashioned lady very 
much simplified, with skirt 
touching ground. 


d) Clown with big feet. 


3. Little scenes made of clay. 
a) Harbor of boats with a 
building near by. White 
waves painted on blue water. 
(Water, boats, and building 
made of clay. Scenes not 
more than ten inches long). 
b) Farm. Barn, house, gar- 
dens, animals, and so on, all 
on a standard not more than 
one foot in length. 

c) Mexican seated outdoors. 

4. Clay book ends. 

§. Napkin rings made of left- 
over rolls of cardboard sawed into 
pieces as shown in the November 
1937 issue of THE INsTRUCTOR. 

6. If you can get rags or any 
other cheap material for weaving, 
children will love to weave arti- 
cles. Our children initiated the 
problem when weaving mats for 
hot dishes with ordinary paste 
sticks. They painted the sticks 
before weaving them. 


* 


We use wax crayons and 12” x 
18” paper in our first grade. The 
results look very scribbly. Can 
you tell us a way to make the sky 
and grass less scribbly? 


Break off pieces of blue crayon 
one inch long. Have the children 
use the side of the crayon, mov- 
ing it horizontally across the pa- 
per, for the sky. Do the same 
with green crayon for the grass. 
Draw the houses, barns, churches, 
trees, and so on, by using the end 
of the crayon. Press hard on the 
colors to make them darker. 


° 


Can you suggest a good formal 
problem for grade two, and also 
an informal one based on the for- 
mal? 

Informal: Ask the children to 
draw pictures of houses. 

Formal: Dictate the lines of 
several simple houses. 

Pin up in the room pictures of 
many kinds of houses. 

Informal: Again ask the chil- 
dren to draw houses. Take away 
any pictures in the room. En- 
courage them to draw trees, flow- 
ers, fountains, birdhouses, and so 
on, near the houses. 
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feeling fresh and 


smart in 
Enna J etticks 















Keep fit—by wearing shoes that really fic! 
We mean Enna Jetticks. Offered in the 
world’s greatest range of sizes —1 to 12, 
widths AAAAA to EEE. A pleasant sur- 
prise awaits you when you try on your first 
pair. They have a “broken in” feeling... 
because they've been band-flexed by master 
craftsmen ! 

And now one word about style. Leading 
fashion magazines are all saying nice things 
about the new Spring Enna Jetticks... 
praising them for managing to look so 
gay and youthful without sacrificing that 
sole-satisfying comfort for which Enna 


Jetticks are famous. $ 5 10 $ 6 


Amy 


Lesson in styling: smooth step-in tor 
school and after-school. Black, 
White, Blue, or Wine Kid. 31% to 10; 
AAAA to C. 






olbadem 


Black, Brown, Blue, or Wine Bucko. 
White Bucko trimmed with Blue or 
Brown Calf. White Llama. Sizes 3 to 
10; AAAA to C. 


Sa rah 


Tiny triangles liven up this classic tie. 
Dull Black, White, Blue, or Java 
Brown Kid. Sizes 1 to 11; AAAA 
to EEE. 


Enna Yellichs 


Hand -Pleud by (fMastir Craftsmen 


AUBURN NEW YORK 























A Trip to The New York World's Fair 
Over the Historic Hudson River Route 


= Imagine this! For 150 
Daylane miles the deep, blue wa- 
ter of the Hudson offers 

a route of indescribable 

grandeur. From Albany 

and other river ports you can take a 
big Day Line Steamer to New York. 
The cost is low. The steamer is lux- 
Every mile of this trip is 
memorable. You will pass ocean 
commerce bound for the Port of 
Albany. You will have fine views of 
the Catskill Mountains. You will 
sail by the Rip Van Winkle country; 
see picturesque river towns estab- 
lished in Dutch Colonial days; pene- 
trate the Highlands 








urious. 


While in New York plan to 
Explore on the Day Line 


1 west Point. The “Gibraltar” of 
the Hudson Highlands, one of the 
famous places in the U. S. A. 


2 BEAR MOUNTAIN, cradled in the 


midst of glorious mountain 


scenery. 

3 INDIAN POINT. The Day Line’s 
park of 320 acres, with swimming, 
boating, picnicking. 


where West 4 NEWBURGH. George Washington’s | 


>: ae ‘S . —— Headquarters with many Revolu- | 
Point raises its battlements and onaty cullen. 
where every mile is a living picture S rovcnxzersiz. Location of Vas- 


sar College and its beautiful cam- 


of history. pus. 


Farther south you'll pass Stony The above trips take you along 


. , : the whole length of the Palisades, 
Point (Mad Anthony Wayne), through the Tappan Zee, and into 
Tarrytown (memories of Ichabod the Hudeon Highlands. 

. . 6 NEW YORK HARBOR SIGHTSEEING 
Crane, then by the miraculous CRUISE. Above all don’t miss this! 


The busy, thrilling life of the 
metropolitan harbor. This cruise | 
also offers a water route between 
West 42nd Street and the New| 
York World’s Fair via Whitestone. 


Palisades, under George Washington 
Bridge, and glide past famous River- 
Don’t miss this stirring 
river-mountain route! 


Here’s a fascinating project consisting of an 8 x 11 inch outline map for 
each pupil in your room. This has pictures about Rip Van Winkle, 
George Washington, the New York World’s Fair, ete. Also a COLOR MAP 
and instruction sheet for teacher. It’s a travel story that is packed with 
history and legend! Just send coupon or write to us. Write for folders. 


Hudson River Day Line 


Educational Department | 


New York, N. Y. | 


side Drive. 


Day Line Season May to October 


Outline Picture Mayas 
por yout pauls to color 





West 42nd Street Pier .- 
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Ad Hudson River Day Line 


] D pa t | 
West 42nd Street Pier | 
New York, N. Y. | 

| 


Educati 





if Please send me the project A 
’ TRIP TO THE NEW YORK | 
¢ WORLD'S FAIR OVER THE HIS- 

? TORIC HUDSON RIVER ROUTE. | 


pupils in my room. 





D WD seen 


(Kindly enclose 10c for mailing costs.) 





Mexico to Labrador 


(Continued from page 49) 


cases of second-hand clothing, books, 
toys, etc., which are sent regularly 
from English and American friends, 
have to be sorted out and distributed 
to the people who are in need. But 
in no instance is anything given 
without some return. When work 
is done for the Mission, work slips 
are given out, and in exchange for 
these, articles may be bought. 

Moreover, a barter system is in 
use so that produce may be brought 
and clothing taken away. There are 
about fifty outlying stations from 
which people come in to St. Anthony 
on specified days to trade. For. those 
who are unable to come, there is 
a mail-order arrangement. Because 
the people handle so little money, 
they do not know its value. They 
write in, asking for articles far above 
the value of the enclosed work slip, 
so adjustments must be made con- 
tinually. 

Another phase of the Mission’s 
work is the Industrial Shop, where 
the people are taught to make things 
which can be sold to tourists and to 
interested groups in America and 
England. The weaving of beautiful 
hooked rugs and mats and the carv- 
ing of ivory and wood are closely 
supervised, and the people gain some 
measure of independence by the sale 
of such articles. 

“What do the people do in winter 
when ice and snow cover every- 
thing?” we all asked. It is then that 
the industrial work is done in the 
homes beside double stoves which 
hold huge logs and throw out im- 
mense heat. It is then that the chil- 
dren have real winter sports and put 
on carnivals which become the cen- 
ter of interest among people for 
miles around. It is then that the 
mail plane is eagerly awaited, coming 
at uncertain times, and often bring- 
ing ten or twelve letters at once to a 
teacher or a nurse! 

“What about Thanksgiving and 
Christmas?” was another question. 
We learned that live turkeys are 
brought in by boat many weeks be- 
fore, and are fed up for these special 
occasions. The Orphanage enter- 
tains at one holiday and the Hospital 
at the other. 

Bleak, barren, treeless Harrington 
was an agricultural wonder, for soil 
had been imported and small plots 
apportioned to the people for gar- 
dens, and vegetables were growing. 
What sheer determination and in- 
genuity in combating difficulties! 

Our final experience of beauty 
and inspiration was the sail up the 
Saguenay River—the deepest river 
in the world—bordered by rocky 
cliffs on each side. The morning 
had been one of dense fog and chil- 
ly dampness, so our delight was great 
when we knew we were going on up 
the river, past the thick fog into 
clear skies. At Cape Trinity, on 
which stands the largest statue ever 
made of the Virgin, the “Ave Maria” 
was beautifully sung for us. 

That evening, fog gave the sunset 
clouds a purple-blue tinge as they 
hung over the misty mountains— 
an effect that seemed to be perfect- 
ly in accord with the spirit of the 
day. 


Above—Mt. Hood and Lost Lake 
Below— Cannon Beach, on Oregon Coast 


Here IN OREGON is an ideal vacation 
land for teachers. It is a country of beauty and 
grandeur, majestic and inspiring. It is new 
and unspoiled. Here in this cool, green land 
every outdoor recreation is at its best. 

You may ski in midsummer on vast snow 
fields, climb towering peaks, take horseback 
trips on sky-line trails, fish in sparkling 
streams and lakes, swim or play along broad 
white beaches, picnic or camp in forest 
glades. Or spend lazy healthful daysin camps 
hotels or on true western dude ranches. 

Drive to air-conditioned Oregon on your 
way to or from the N.E.A. Convention and the 
San Francisco Exposition. It is only 10 hours 
easy motoring from the Golden Gate. Wher- 
ever you may live, good roads will bring you 
to our borders. Within our state a superb net- 
work of highways leads to a thousand spots of 
scenic grandeur. Costs are astonishingly low. 
Motorists in 1938 vacationed here at an 
average cost of less than $3.75 a day. 


Attend: National Ski Championships 
Mt. Hood, April 1-2. 

Portland Rose Festival, June 7-10 

Pendleton Round-Up. . Sept. 14-16 


OREGON STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


Travel Department, Room 163, Salem, Oregon 


Please send me your illustrated booklet on Oregon 
NAME 


ADDRESS 





CITY 
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_ | British Guiana 
ELENA R. BACIGALUPO 
Se of We Teacher, Sixth Grade, Morse School, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


9 | Prize Winner, 1938 Travel Contest of 
The Instructor 
Wh ° 39 @ DEMERARA in British Guiana 

htt is a bit of all the world. Here 


For sheer carefree enjoyment, there’s noth- | 7" East Indians, ; coolie and high- 
ing to match a circle vacation trip through | Caste, flashing their gold and silver 
the colorful West this year! Feel the spell jewelry and marked by nose orna- 


’ of busy cities and colorful scenic wonders. | ments . . . Negroes ... Chinese in 

é Go West on either of Rock Island’s fine | date email ta " Resemactinn 
trains, the Gotpen Strate Limitrep or the ae ps --+-s half g 

CALIFORNIAN, both daily from Chicago. usiness men... and _half-castes. 

One of the melting pots of the 


world. 

Our home was a pleasant hotel 
which had a _ beautiful verandah 
built in tropical style without win- 
dows, shutters, or screens. The cop- 
ing sloped so the rain could not spat- 
ter in. It was fun to sit there and 
watch the steady stream of life go 
past—East Indians, donkeys, bicy- 
cles, autos, carts, and native buses 
with their odd markings, especially 











Start your trip with a visit to exotic Old 
Mexico. . . thrill to the awe-inspiring grand- , sania a 
eur of the stalactites and stalagmites of Carls- the one going to “Kitty. 

bad Caverns . . . sample the tang of the Old While waiting for the cool of the 
West in all its glory; then, the spectacular | afternoon (as one soon learns to do) 





a rest on the Planters or Berbice 
chairs is a novelty. The arms are 
extended some two or three feet so 
that by a little contortioning one 
can stretch out on them and thus 
rest in perfect tropical peace. A 
“spot” of tea... yellow kiskadee 
birds settling on the edge of the 
plates for crumbs . . . a garden re- 
plete with jasmine, morning glories, 
Golden Gate International ExpositiononSan | oleanders, cannon-ball flowers, and 
Francisco Bay, with its history-revealing ex- | orchids complete the picture. 
hibits ofall countries . . . the tropical glamour OB fer o vile wo the city—the 
of the Pacific Ocean... attend the N. E. A. ; . ie 
ai Ceaveation in Sen Francicee, July 2-6 ladies, of course, to the Indian stores | aMada +1, yF 
for Benares brass and curios from the ; 
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in . 

= East, the pawnbrokeries for bargain- | m " StOry-book * Pictures 
nd hunting in bangles and necklaces, the * And just think 2 

Self-Help Depot for native work. © leave py? YS after 
si Beyond is the colorful and noisy i and behing we'll 
ck Stabroek Market, a cross section of 2g. 
- local life and produce. Here one can | 
ad me Beas = obtain furniture, pineapples, man- | 
a a ae , goes, sapodillas, pawpaws, ladyfinger | 
- SS ee ee bananas, plantain, cassava, curry, | 

back through the stately wonders of Y ellow- meats, and baskets of all canes and : 

= stone National Park, with its never-feiling shapes reaching in tantalizing piles The four stately Dachesses now 
= geysers, its wild life, the Grand Canyonofthe | to the ceiling. Along the sides are have enlarged room-with-bath 
sa Yellowstone River . » » you'll enjoy the fine | native cafeterias where East Indian a accommodations. $165 up 
naa hotels and holiday air of complete relaxation; | chefs tease food to cook over obsti- Cabin Class ($182 with bath); 
a. nate charcoal stoves. On the pave- $122.50 up Tourist Class; 
=. ments outside are the porters or er- $93.50 up Third Class. Also 
a rand boys, whose homes are certain the famous Empresses and eco- 
a. strips of walk. Each guards his strip nomical Mont ships. 
- jealously, for it is the only home he 

knows during his life. Each day it 

is swept as neat as a pin. The East 

in the West—“B. G.” is that. 

Enjoy 39% Jess ocean on 


One native sign caught my atten- 
tion, “Wanted—a drudgery maid. the short route to Europe 
next, visit the Rocky Mountain region ofcool | No drumblers need apply.” Mean- ..- 1,000 miles down the 
magn with its Garden of the Gods, its ing, in more roundabout English | St. Lawrence Seaway! See 
akes, waterf - coo | 6 . . : ’ 

paieenins and qnete-cagyed goats one not afraid to do all kinds of Montreal, old-world 








All-Expense tours are 





arrive home with a feeling of having received , f , 

: . ay tap SF EE « uébec...colorful French- , 
mere value fron your vacation expenditures, work, so no lazy bones need come. We - ‘ c plant ( 
than would be possible in any other way. Here Nature has tried to outdo eons OKA (cea 

° ° JC = 
herself. Heat and moisture combine 







now being arranged, too. to make a giant water lily, the 
~Send coupon for full data~— Victoria regia, whose leaf is three 
W. J. LEAHY / 


assenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
123 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Send complete information about......-.--- 
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| feet across, orchids of exquisite color- . e 
ing, graceful lotus lilies, huge silk- 4 
cotton trees. Completing the scene 


are Moslem mosques and Hindu 
temples on the roadside. With them 
are graceful. bamboo. altars, where 
} | delicate-faced Indians will pledge 
1 | their troth at midnight, followed 
—_ en J | by days of noisy celebration. 
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C) All-Expense Tours 

C1 am attending the N. E. A. Folders, sailings—your own travel agent or 
Canadian Pacific: New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 


Los Angeles, Montreal, and 31 other cities in the United States and Canada. 
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HERE'S HOW 10 GO 10 THE 


NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


We | 


4 \ | yy | Fd 

\ I. Travel swiftly, safely, of wrtably — by rail. | 
\ 2. Have hotel accommodg ons assired for you, in advance. 

Enjoy delightful sightseping trips to various points of interest. 


dd a 





“4, Have most of youre 






Your vacation trip to the New York 
World's Fair can prove the event of 
a lifetime ...if you lay your plans 
with the expert help of American 
Express Travel Service — interna- 
tional travel organization! 


Special Services ... at Your Service! 


American Express has arranged 
special services for your stay in New 
York. You have a wide choice to 
suit your individual requirements— 
visits of from 2 to 7 days in New 
York—longer if desired. 

You go by rail... swiftly, luxuri- 
ously, in one of America’s splendid 
modern trains. You arrive fresh and 


TOURS PROVIDE 2 TO 7 DAYS 
OR LONGER IN NEW YORK 



















When you arrange your trip, 
protect your travel funds with 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques. A safe, convenient 
protection against loss or theft. 
Acceptable anywhere! 


, expenses included in the cost of the trip. 











ready to enjoy the thrills and excite- 
ment awaiting you! Each of the tours 
provides for hotel room, taxi be- 
tween hotel and station, Fair admis- 
sion, special sightseeing trips to 
points of interest. You are greeted 
upon arrival by an American Express 
Travel Service representative, and 
every effort is made to assure you a 
happy, carefree visit—the kind of | 
vacation you dream about! Youtravel 

independently... with friendly, 

helpful service at your beck and call. 


Arrange Everything in Your Home Town! 


The railroad ticket agent from 
whom you buy your transportation 
can arrange everything. Ask him for 
full details. Plan now. And—plan 
far enough ahead! 





Consult any Railroad Ticket Office, your Travel Agent or any American Express Office 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE. 
AND RAILROADS OF AMERICA 
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The Secret in the Woods 


(Continued from page 33) 


FIRST LITTLE BEAR—We've 

SECOND LITTLE BEAR—been 

THIRD LITTLE BEAR—to 

FOURTH LITTLE BEAR—school! 

BIG BROWN BEAR—School! School! 
All winter you've been to school! 
What did you do there? 

(The Little Bears review the year. 
“We began in September,” “We had 
a Halloween party,” “We filled a 
Thanksgiving basket,” etc.) 

BIG BROWN BEAR—Pretty fine, 
pretty fine! But can you spell? Let 
me hear you spell! Spell “cat”! 

FIRST LITTLE BEAR—C 

SECOND LITTLE BEAR—A 

THIRD LITTLE BEAR—T 

FOURTH LITTLE BEAR—Cat! 

BIG BROWN BEAR—Bless my boots 
and pull my ears! Spell “rat”! 

FIRST LITTLE BEAR—R 

SECOND LITTLE BEAR—A 

rHIRD LITTLE BEAR—T 

FOURTH LITTLE BEAR—Rat! 

BIG BROWN BEAR—Humph! Now, 
spell “bear”! 

FIRST LITTLE BEAR—B 

SECOND LITTLE BEAR—E 

THIRD LITTLE BEAR—A 

FOURTH LITTLE BEAR—R 

FIFTH LITTLE BEAR—Bear! 

BIG BROWN BEAR—Ha, ha, ha! I 
have you now! B-e-a-r, indeed! I 
spell it b-a-r-e! 

(The Little Bears look about in 
great surprise.) 

FIRST LITTLE BEAR—Oh, 

SECOND LITTLE BEAR—no, 

THIRD LITTLE BEAR—it 

FOURTH LITTLE BEAR—must 

FIFTH LITTLE BEAR—be 

SIXTH LITTLE BEAR—b-e-a-r! 

BIG BROWN BEAR—Ha, ha, ha; ho, 
ho, ho! I have you there! 

ALL THE LITTLE BEARS—Let’s ask 
Miss Teacher! 

BIG BROWN BEAR—What? What? 
Ask Miss Teacher? Oh, no, no! 
It isn’t necessary at all. Let me 
think. Oh! What is 2 and 2? 

FIRST LITTLE BEAR—I am 2. 

SECOND LITTLE BEAR—I am 2. 

rHIRD LITTLE BEAR—And I am 4. 

(He steps in front of the other 
two.) 

BIG BROWN BEAR—That is right 
—I think. Now, what is 3 and 3? 
POURTH LITTLE BEAR—I am 3. 

FIFTH LITTLE BEAR—I am 3. 

SIXTH LITTLE BEAR—And I am 6. 

(He steps in front of the Fourth 
and the Fifth Little Bear.) 

BIG BROWN BEAR—Now about 4 
ind 4. That used to get me! 

SEVENTH LITTLE BEAR—I am 4. 

FIGHTH LITTLE BEAR—I am 4. 

NINTH LITTLE BEAR—And I am 
8. 

(He steps in front of the Seventh 
and the Eighth Little Bear.) 

BIG BROWN BEAR—Think of it! 
Now what else can you do? 

(The Little Bears may now present 
interesting parts from their daily 
routine, sing, drill, and so on, to the 
amazement and edification of Big 
Brown Bear. While this is taking 
place, the Flowers enter and stand 
unnoticed behind the Little Bears. 
The Little Bears may be seated.) 

BIG BROWN BEAR—Wonderful! 
Wonderful! Bless my boots and 
pull my ears—as I have said before— 

(Continued on page 59) 














Announcing = 


Teacher Helps 


for 


ALCOHOL 
EDUCATION 


New objective materials are now 
available including playlets, objective 
devices, experiments, program and ref- 
erence materials. They will help 
teachers meet the requirements of 
state laws for the teaching of the 
effects of alcohol and narcotics. Ma- 
terials suitable for all grades. 


PLAYLETS 


From Class Projects 
Alcohol in Court (Grade 4) 10c, 3 for 25¢ 
The Wise Bunnies (Grade 5) 10c, 3 for 25¢ 
One Drink is Too Many (Grade 6) 5c, 8 for 25¢ 


FOR PRIMARY GROUP 


To be read to pupils (grades 1, 2, 3) 
Mrs, Gray Bunny’s Children (crass 
44 pages. For first, second and third grades, 
The little bunnies learn many valuable 
things; so do the children who also learn by 
coloring nine full page pictures......... 16c 


Mrs. Gray Bunny’s Health Book 
(CRABB) 
Uniform with Mrs. Gray Bunny’s Children 
DSi icieccenitenccuneceanicccnscenee 15¢ 


The Gray Bunny Children Still Learn- 
ing (crass 
Pages to color -_ 15¢ 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GROUP 
(grades 4, 5, 6) 


Answers to Alcohol :catowew) 


45 pages. For teachers and pupils of gram- 
mar grades. Stories of fifteen visits made by 
the class to the chemist, doctor, police, etc., 
to ask about alcohol, Illustrated by mem- 
bers of the class................. 20¢ 


That Awful Ethel (eressiy 


25 pages. Records nine visits (chapters) 
between 11-year-old Billy and his college 
student uncle who comes home for week-ends, 
Billy tells what he is learning in school 
about Alcohol, but Uncle Fred does not 
believe it all until he reads up on it in the 
i | FRE oe 15¢ 





JUST OUT! 


A new book for children 
PIONEER GIRL by Clara_ Ingram Judson. 
Telis the many activities of Frances Willard’s 
early life, her hopes and aspirations. 30 
beautiful illustrations. Suitable for all eight 
grades. Oc. 











FOR THE TEACHER 


Basic Principles and Outlines 


A Syllabus In Alcohol Education 

(PALMER) 
50 pages. A logical organization of the 
several steps in the study of alcohol, source, 
nature, actions, uses outside the body and 
effects when taken in drinks, showing the 
relation between these several phases. Ar- 
ranged pedagogically for teachers and others 
who need an orderly understanding of the 
subject. Easy reading, high school vocabu- 
lary. What every teacher should know 
about alcohol, regardless of the grade she 
will teach ..... hacia 25¢ 


How | Taught Alcohol Education (A 
Compilation) 
By a successful teacher, 16 pages of reports 
of successful teaching projects: account and 
full outline of unit developed in Sixth Grade 
together with the approximate wording of 
the numbers in the ‘“‘radio program” given 
by the children at the close of the course. 
Method suitable for grades from fourth to 
tenth. Fascinating reading, method adapt- 
able to any grade. Excellent reading....10¢ 


Teaching Plan for Alcohol Education 


4 pages. An outline of material for objec 
tive teaching with suggestions for correla- 
tions at the various grade levels. . 2c 


Special Program for Frances E, Wil- 
lard Day 


16 pages of selections by well-known authors 
and specially-written numbers in prose and 
rhyme to help make the scientific facts easy 
to remember ..Be 


Seeing Is Believing (Hanson) 


ges. Cut of and directions for an ex- 
in Alcohol Education maioieed 2c 


TEACHER HELPS—LEAFLETS 


The Simplified Story of Alcohol........each 2 cents 
Yes, Ethyl Alcohol Is A Poison. ~ | e 
The Danger in Wine and Beer. 
Why Drink Dulls the Driver 

What's In a Drink?............... 


4 pa 
hibit 


How to Reduce—“ Alcoholitis”.--- "Das 7 
These Troublesome Triplets—-Temper- 
ance, Moderation, Abstinence...... “ 


Alcohol and Automobile Accidents 
pe 2 on the Highroad.................... 
The Bible and the Use of the Word 
-e ae : 
Who Is Responsible?......... 
The Sequence (venereal dis 


Soest bononorcrs 


Why His Father's Son Did Not Drink rs 


Whoo 





Any of the above materials will be 
sent postpaid upon receipt of your 
check or money order. Write for our 
FREE 72 page Catalog containing 
complete listing of additional mate- 
rial for teaching Alcohol Education 
Also ask about special discounts on 
quantity orders. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


1730 Chicago Avenue Evanston, Illinois 
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Second sailing! snot 


the 8th Biennial Con- 
gress of the w.F.E.A. 





Shorter Vacation 
Cruise to 


SOUTH AMERICA 


by American Republics Liner 


“ARGENTINA” 


From New York July 26 
Back in New York September 2 
Now, by popular demand, a second 
cruise—later and shorter—combin- 
ing 2 glorious vacation with an 
important educational event. This 
“Good Neighbor Liner” (your 
hotel throughout) will visit Rio de 
Janeiro (5 days for the Congress), 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires. 
38 days. All outside rooms... First 
Class from $550, Tourist Class from 


$410 


Write for information to 
World Federation of Education Ass’ns 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 




















When a girl 
turns to you... 


There is a frank and tactful way of an- 
swering those “difficult” questions a young 
girl sometimes asks. Simply hand her a 
copy of the booklet—““What a Trained 
Nurse Wrote to Her Young Sister.” This 
sympathetically written booklet is for the 
young girl of pre-menstrual age. Here is 
essential information told accurately and 


delicately. 
For Older Girls 


“The Periodic Cycle” is a booklet for older | 


girls, particularly those who do not have 
the proper mental attitude toward the 
menstrual function. This authoritative 
booklet will help you correct old-fashioned 
“buga-boos”...ideas that might stand in 
the way of an active, happy girlhood. 


Order for Classroom Distribution 


ee os 





FREE! 


The Personal Products Corporation, Dept. 1 
$00 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me_______free copies of “The Periodic 


free copies of “What a Trained Nurse 


Cycle.” 
Wrote to Her Young Sister.” 
(PLEASE PRINT) 





Name. 











Poeits 








Address 





_ —_ State. 
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The Secret in the Woods 


(Continued from page 58) 


how you children have grown! And 
now that SPRING is coming— 

ALL THE LITTLE BEARS—Oh! Oh! 
He told! The Secret! Oh, Big 
Brown Bear has told the Secret of 
the Woods! 

BIG BROWN BEAR—Oh, ho, hum, 
hum! Dear, dear. Bless my boots— 
(He suddenly discovers the Flowers, 
who come and stand between the 
Little Bears.) Why, it is no secret 
now! No secret at all! 

ALL THE LITTLE BEARS 
at all! No secret at all! 
come to the woods! 

(The Little Bears join hands with 
the Flowers, sing a spring song, 
catch up Big Brown Bear, and skip 
gaily away.) 


No secret 
Spring has 





NOTE: The tune “The Mulberry 
Bush” is given in The Everyday Song 
Book, published by The Cable Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


“A Distinguished Member 
of the Humane Society” 
—Sir Edwin Landseer 


(Continued from page 11) 


was shown in the Royal Academy. 
His pictures were judged the best 
since Hogarth’s time in the portray- 
ing of individuality and character. 

Of all the animals he drew, he 
loved the dog best. It is said that at 
the Academy where he enrolled for 
classes, he was called by the presi- 
dent, “my little dog boy.” 

Landseer found inspiration and in- 
struction in the Elgin marbles and 
in the works of Raphael. His great- 
est teachers, however, were the ani- 
mals themselves. 

Landseer’s studio was in St. John’s 
Wood Road, London, where his sister 
lived with him. Here he painted all 
his famous pictures; here people came 
to enjoy his art, his wit, and his 
society. All who could afford it had 
Landseer paint a portrait of their 

ogs. Queen Victoria, who especi- 
ally admired his work, bestowed 
knighthood upon him. 

A short sketch is but an introduc- 
tion to the very rich and colorful life 
of the man who made himself one of 
the greatest animal painters that 
the world has known. His life is of 
special interest to children who share 
with him a deep interest in, and love 
for, animals. 

Sir Edwin Landseer died in 1873, 
and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London. Of all his many 
paintings, his subjects of dogs are 
the greatest favorites. Though he 
was not so great an artist as some of 
his fellow countrymen, still he is one 
of the best loved. His pictures are 
known in many lands, especially in 
England and in the United States, 
because of the excellent engravings 
that were made of his work, usually 
by his brothers. 

Of his paintings, these are well 
known: “Low Life—High Life,” 
“Saved,” “Dignity and Impudence,” 
“Alexander and Diogenes,” “Shoeing 
the Bay Mare,” “Monarch of the 
Glen,” “The Connoisseurs,” and 
“Red Deer of Chillingham.” 





BRITAIN « IRELAND 


On Your Own Terms in Time and Cost 


Great Britain and Ireland, vibrant with life and colour, packed with 
thrilling dramatic contrasts that invite you to golf in the shadow of 
a Plantagenet castle; to swim at the beach where Caesar landed; to 
visit quaint, ancient towns and friendly, romantic countrysides, within 


easy, comfortable distances, reached for as little as 2¢ a mile. 


Do you like horse racing? See the Epsom Derby, the Ascot Gold 
Cup, the St. Leger at Doncaster, Dublin’s Horse Show. Golf? Glen- 
eagles, St. Andrews, Sandwich. Tennis? Wimbledon. Polo? Rane- 


lagh, Roehampton. 


See these islands in this economical, modern way. Enjoy their 
magnificent hotels, gay restaurants, brilliant night life, world-famous 


shops, theatres, palaces, historic nooks and corners. 


Visit Great Britain and Ireland for your 1939 vacation, or on 
your way to the Continent. Write today for free booklets to C. M. 
Turner, General Traffic Manager, Dept. 5, 9 Rockefeller Plaza (16 
West 49th St.), New York; L. T. Jones, Middle-West representative, 
333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; J. D. Cameron, Pacific 


Coast representative, 412 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif., or 


YOUR OWN TOURIST AGENT 
See the British and Irish Railways Exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair. Actually step aboard a 


British train, fully equipped with every modern 


convenience and see what you get for 2¢ a mile. 


BRETISH & TRISH RATLWAYS 


iS) are ate d 




















EWEST of vacation experiences! The 
N 75-mile motor drive through Jasper 
National Park right to the spectacular Colum- 
bia Icefield. It’s only one of the thrills await- 
ing you here in the heart of the Canadian 
Rockies. Golf —ride—swim— 
uriously. You'll enjoy the social life at Jasper 


OF A LIFETIME! 


or just loaf lux- 





PARK LODGE 


THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


The Low-Cost All-Expense Tours 
of Jasper Park 
TWO-DAY TOUR Includes Sky-line drives to 


$ .50 Mt. Edith Cavell, Angel 
23 ” Glacier, Punch Bow! Falls, 
Pyramid Lake and Maligne Canyon. 
THREE-DAY TOUR 
$37-5° up 


Includes motor trips to 
Pyramid Lake, Maligne 





















Park Lodge. Rates, with meals, from $7 a day. Canyon, Punch Bow! Falls, 
Miette Hot Springs, and the world-famous 
[ vancouver WinmiPes 10 Way, Columbia Icefield. 
Fe Ld » FOUR-DAY TOUR Includes all of the motor 
seven $47 50 drives mentioned in 2- and 
GT. Paul seston — . 
SAM FRANCISCO cwicase NIAGARA 3-day tours, plus plenty of 
emis Se vem time to enjoy your favorite sport. 
GOING TO THE FAIRS? Double your sebegesest has = Longer tours also available. All tours 
your nearest agent about routings via Canada—and include ‘ “ae 
one of these thrilling Canadian National tours — Canadian Start at Jasper Station and include room 
Rockies, Alaska, Gaspé, or the Maritimes and meals at Jasper Park Lodge. 
Boston..es. » Tremont St. New York.......673 Fifth Ave. r ; 
Buffalo..... . Division St. Philadelphia....1500 Chestnut Low fares. Come by the through air-con- 
Cheapo. & = - — . stone be c. T. RB. Sta ditioned Continental Limited, or,if you 
Cine oti....206 Dixie Term, ortiand, , \. . : * 7 
Detroit... 239 Wash, Blvd. San Francisco. .648 Market St. prefer, come via rail, and Trans-Canada 
, . Samesie Seattle. .....1329 Fourth Ave. : J : . 
a a w . § Feirtes Bide, se Fi ey A adege osll-vtsaes Air Lines services. Call or write any 
an 7% ify ‘ ' a ag. f. puis... , ao, a ; . 7 : 
Los Angele Se — ze Bk. Blug. Canadian National Office for illustrated 
7 S. Grand Ave. Wa , dD > 5th, N.W. k 
34 Marquette Va treal, Ou 160 MeGill St. boo lets. 


Canapian. NATIONAL 


TO EVERY W 


HERE CANADA 











—e ] oy | 


Double Rooms 





‘per Person 
HOTEL "52 and up 


SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK TOURS 


MEXICO — CARLSBAD CAVE! CAVERNS — isleta 
| Grand ~~ Colorado Spr — San Francisco 
| Salt Lake City —Colorado prings. 
14 Day Tour - ° $169.00 
| Leave every week — Stopovers allowed. 
Rail tickets $5.00 higher via Canadian Rockies. 
A FREE steamer trip to CATALINA ISLAND 


for early reservations. 
NEW YORK TOUR $53.00 — One Week 


Tours to MEXICO — ALASKA — HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS — EUROPE 
14th Successful Season 

|MARNELL TRAVEL SERVICE 


| 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 











Alaska—Land of 
Extraordinary Beauty 


(Continued from page 47) 


blowing now off the glacier’s ice 
fields. Winter coats, blankets, magi- 
cally appear. Though noses and 
cheeks turn red, we disregard the 
weather. With mystic quiet and 
the easy grace of a canoe, our ship 
slips slowly toward the cathedral 
silence of that great towering mass 
ahead of us. Seals slither from small 
icebergs as we move in. The face of 
the glacier, which is from two to 
three hundred feet high, is a crystal- 
clear blue. 

Suddenly the sound of our ship’s 
whistle tears through the quiet air, 
traveling miles over ice and snow 
into the deep interior, whence it calls 
back to us, a lonely, lost echo. Its 
vibrations not being “in tune” with 
the crystal formation of the glacier, 
no ice crashes into the sea... . 
But what is this? Blankets dropped 
to the floor. Coats over chairs. It 
is warm again. The wind has 
changed as we stood, spellbound. 
Slowly, deftly, to avoid icebergs, the 
ship backs from the glacier. 

Docking at Skagway, our most 
northerly port, for two days, pas- 
sengers are tempted to stay to in- 
spect the “Garden City of the 
North,” with its pansies four to six 
inches across, its dahlias nine inches. 
Rhubarb piled in the window, we 
think at first glance, is kindling! 
(That’s the trouble. Even when you 
see these things you can hardly be- 
lieve your eyes.) Skagway’s saloons, 
hotels, stores, have kept the atmos- 
phere of the days of °98. Notwith- 
standing, most of us take the train 
north to Carcross, once Caribou 
Crossing. From this point some of 
the group go on to Whitehorse; the 
others take a small paddle-wheel 
steamer on a trip that proves beauti- 
ful beyond description—to West 
Taku Arm and Lake Atlin. 

The trip by rail from Skagway is 
now the “Klondike Trail of Steel.” 
For twenty miles the train climbs to 
the summit of White Pass. It seems 
at moments to clutch the mountain’s 
edge, then bravely to launch out into 
midair! Rocky jaws, deep gorges, 
mountains of stone, are below. The 
train passes the timber line. Great 
masses of dark granite rise around 
us, dark surfaces washed with rush- 
ing white mountain torrents... . 
Look below! Is that a trail? Yes, 
distinctly marked. The Trail of 98! 
Surely one can see shadowy figures 
of hardy men pushing along the 
trail, with mules heavily laden, mov- 
ing on and on. There is the gulch 
where hundreds of men and horses 
met their fate—“Dead Horse 
Gulch,” we call it now. 

Crossing the International Border 
Line, where a “Mountie” boards the 
train (Yukon Territory is in Can- 
ada) we arrive at Lake Bennett. 
Here the ’98-ers from White Pass 
and Chilkoot Pass met, joined forces, 
and went on to the gold mines of the 
Yukon. We pass along Lake Ben- 
nett, where twenty-eight miles of 
snow-capped mountains are reflected 
with cameo clearness in its green 
surface. No one speaks as the train 


(Continued on page 61) 














FASHION at its best~ 





and YOU at YOURS! 


The Easter season, 


from Palm 
Sunday on, sparkles like the sea. 
Fashion parades the Boardwalk! 
Spring is in the air! A holiday 
atmosphere pervades these genial 
beachfront hotels! 

Dismiss school from your mind 
Loll in salted 
sunshine on our Ocean Decks 
and watch the Style Parade at 
your feet. Take a canter on the 
sand .. 


a nd come down. 


.- an early-morning bike 
a toning salt bath in your 
tub! Enjoy rejuvenating sleep 


ride win 


and truly tempting meals. It costs 
so little and it will mean so 


much! Restricted clientele. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


On the Boardwalk 
ATLANTIC CITY 





















Easy Terms 
Only 10c a Day 
Save over % on all standard office 
tacdels. Also portables at reduced prices. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Ai tos late models com refinished like 

Bew. . 

io Bite cael mee se Tend cs cose. 
Free course In typing inciuded. ©. Sees 


international Typewriter Exch., dent, iT aescChieags 















"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA TOURS 


Personally Conducted—All Expense 
Ist Tour—from New York, June 24th 


9 Countries—8 Capitals—45 Days— $885 
2nd Tour*—from New York, July 15th 
10 Countries -10 Capitals—63 Days—31065 
“Includes Iguazu Falls 
Optional stopover both tours to include W. F. E. A. Congress in 
Rio For complete information: 
BAXTER TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
522 Fifth Ave., (at 43rd St.,) N. Y. C., Mu. 6-2388 








r—EUROPE IN 1939!— 


16 exceptionally attractive sailings covering 
SCANDINAVIA OR THE CONTINENT 
from May 17 to Sept. 16. Rates from $352 all expense 

TOURIST Class: or $298 using Third on steamers. 
Send for booklet F-6,*‘Europe a Reality’’ 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE 

Specialists in Kuropean Travel 


260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

















N. Y. WORLD’S FAIR FOLDER 


F R E E including beautiful Map 
& = of New York o~ 
Write for Folder 


co HOTEL EMPIRE 


Rooms $ 
for two 























KNITTING YAR 


jew tow PRICES NOW on our Quality 
arns—Standard for 30 Years 
CLIVEDEN YARN co. 
Dept. E-S, 711 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THIS YEAR discover a mew 
travel experience: the 
USSR, rich in dynamic pro- 
gress, rich in all the aspects 
of massive achievement. 


From vast, industrialized 
Ukraine to the storied valley of the 
Volga . . . from sun-drenched resort 
lands of the Black Sea to the snow- 
capped, ageless peaks of the Caucasus 
... every mile of this colorful scenic 
pageant captures imagination, 
every phase of the vital activity of the 
land of the Soviets will broaden your 
horizon. 


your 


1939 is Intourist’s 10th Anniversary, 
For the coming anniversary season this 
unified, smooth-functioning travel or- 
ganization has arranged a wide variety 
of independent and group itineraries to 
suit your time and price requirements. 
Unprecedented excellence of service at 
unbelievably low costs will provide you 
with complete tour-transportation in 
the USSR, hotel accommodations, 
meals, sightseeing and guide-interpre- 
ter service—ALL for only $5 a day; $8 
tourist class, $15 first class. Write for 
illustrated booklet IN-4. 


SEE INTOURIST OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Into Inc. 


NEW YORK: $45 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 360 No. Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES: 756 So. Broadway 
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Alaska— Land of 
Extraordinary Beauty 


(Continued from page 60) 


swings through this country. Every- 
one watches, and breathes deeply, 
and feels too unimportant to break 
the silence of the great North. 

We return to Skagway. The 
orchestra is playing, the passengers 
wave and cheer as the boat pulls 
away from the dock, starting on its 
thousand-mile journey to Vancouver. 
It is evening and people linger on 
deck. Then someone expresses the 
thought uppermost in everyone’s 
mind: “Too bad to travel in a 
country, so big, so vast, so extra- 
ordinary in its beauty that there is 
no way to share the experience with 
those we left behind us.” . . . This 
Alaska, with its summer days that 
never really fade, and its nights that 
are more truly mystic twilight. 


Guatemala Today 


(Continued from page 50) 


It is a city of churches, decorated 
lavishly with gilt, silver, and bright 
colors. All the images are robed in 
rich colorful clothing. A certain 
pagan element is noticed in the 
Spanish Colonial decorations. 

The clamoring church bells, and 
oxcarts rattling on cobblestone 
streets, rouse the tourist early for a 
day of adventure. However, one 
may have a siesta after lunch, when 
the shops are closed and people stay 
indoors to avoid the sun’s glare. 

The old city was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1917, and the newly 
built town of one-story houses, with 
piaster walls tinted pale pink, yellow 
or blue, lacks something of its former 
Old World charm. 

For a wider view, stand on the 
roof of your hotel and look across 
the flat red-tiled roofs until your 
eyes rest on the distant volcanoes, 
their craters hidden in perpetual mist 
and the glorious blue sky flecked 
with snowy clouds. If you glance 
down at the street, you may see 
several large marimba instruments 
being transported on human backs. 
There may be, also, Indian Beau 
Brummels dressed in store clothes 
but strolling barefooted along the 
avenue. 

When we left Guatemala City by 
motor for the highlands, an officer 
waited where city and country meet 
to take the car license number and 
telephone it ahead. They have speed 
limits, too! 

Along the road, like lines of ants, 
passed the Indians entering the city 
with their wares to fill the big cen- 
tral market with vivid costumes and 
strange odors. 

The women moved in a short run- 
ning step. They wore bright-colored 
huipiles, woven on hand looms, the 
designs made from memory. (These 
are cotton rectangles, with a hole for 
the head.) Some had long skirts 
pleated at the waist; others, a strip 
of cloth reaching to the knees and 
wrapped tightly about them. Large 
baskets overflowing with fruits, 
vegetables, or live chickens were 

(Continued on page 62) 
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OR a colourful and 

complete picture of Canada 
and its far-flung vacation lands, send 
for your free copy of “Canada Calls You”. 
Read it yourself. 
will be fascinated by its hundreds of vital action 


Show it to your pupils: they 


pictures of Canada’s mountains, forests, lakes and 
seashores. “Canada Calls You” will picture Canada 
to your class: it will enable you to choose a 
glorious northland holiday for yourself and 
Vivid maps in full colour show how 
to get there, crossing a friendly border where 
red-tape is conspicuous by its absence. Mail 
coupon below, today. 


pa rty. 


ee eae ae -—-----~—-- 


Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. L-239 
(1 Please send me free copy of your 60-page 

illustrated book about vacationing in Canada. | 

(1 Please send information on.........eseeeeses | 
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SWISS NATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 


ZURICH } 
May to October 





You can change your surroundings as 
quickly as your mood. The majestic 
grandeur of towering crags is but a few 


hours delightful ride from the calm and 


NO VISAS— cape 
NO MONEY intimate beauty of the lake country. 
FORMALITIES Whatever your vacation desire... you 


will find it in Switzerland! 
Ask your travel 


agent or write for 
booklet IN2 


@ Be sure to cover in your visit the beautiful 
LOETSCHBERG ROUTE... the FURKA-OBERALP and 
ZERMATT-GORNERGRAT regions with the glamorous 
MATTERHORN ... the BERNESE OBERLAND ... with 
INTERLAKEN and the JUNGFRAUJOCH (11,340 feet 


a/s) also the picturesque old cities of BERNE and THUN. 


& 
W/SE FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Guatemala Today 


(Continued from page 61) 


balanced on their heads; always a 
baby was carried across the back or 
the breast. 

The men’s clothing was less color- 
ful, but like the women each wore 
the colors and designs of his village. 
As they trotted along, their heads 
were held rigid by a tumpline across 
the forehead supporting a heavy load 
carried on the back. On top was 
tied a bamboo raincoat and a straw 
mat on which to sleep beside the 
road. Higher in the mountains, 
where the air was chilly, workers 
were crouched around fires to eat 
their tortillas and beans. 

We passed through villages of 
whitewashed adobe houses, _ tile- 
roofed. Life centered about the 
marketplace or pila. The women 
moved up and down the narrow 
streets, large water jugs on their 
heads, arms swinging freely. Any 
day you could see them gathered at 
the public washing places chatting, 
pounding their clothes, and spread- 
ing them on the ground to dry. 

In the valleys, terraces are covered 
with gleaming coffee shrubs pro- 
tected by trees from the hot sun and 
the frost. The volcano Fuego sends 
a warning feather of smoke skyward, 
yet nourishes the famous Guatemalan 
coffee with the rich porous soil it has 
provided. 

Amid the coffee fincas we found 
Antigua. Nothing in Latin Amer- 
ica gives one a better picture of 
Spanish civilization in the Western 
World than the abandoned _half- 
ruined capital of Antigua. Its spirit, 
quiet and serene, creeps upon one, 
and leaves a haunting memory of its 
ancient splendor, romance, intrigue, 
and tragedy. 

The Mayan gods must have cap- 
tured a beautiful blue pool—Lake 
Atitlan, and imprisoned it in the lap 
of several volcanoes. It drapes it- 
self around its slumbering guardians 
and lures one out on its waters. Bits 
of pumice stone float beside the boat 
like long strips of beads. 

Over arched Spanish bridges, 
which sometimes scrape the bottom 
of the car, and narrow roads with 
hairpin turns, 7500 feet above sea 
level, lies Chichicastenango. To ar- 
rive there on market day will give 
the stranger the most dreamlike and 
unreal sensation he ever experienced. 
It looks like a stage setting for a 
Bizet opera. The wide central plaza, 
shaded by ancient eucalyptus trees, 
is filled with Indians from scores of 
villages. 

On one side is a gleaming white 
church, on the other a small white 
chapel. Men dressed in an adapta- 
tion of Colonial Spanish suits—black 
woolen knee breeches with embroi- 
dered flaps on each side, a short 
jacket over a white shirt, a colored 
sash about the waist, and a brilliant 
red cloth with tassels tied over the 
head and knotted pirate fashion— 
kneel before the church portal. 
Swinging censers of copal incense, 
they mount the steps, all the while 
intoning their Quichi prayers in loud 
singsong voices. Inside the church 
the women and children are silent, 
seeming to take no part in this mix- 
ture of paganism and Christianity. 
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You, too, will feel on top of the world in British 
Columbia. The very air is different, and the scenic 
grandeur is an inspiration viewed from the motor. 
road, saddle or peaks. 


& 


Fairways stretch from the sheltered coast-line to 
the Rockies, which indicates that this unspoiled 
playground offers a variety of sports and resorts 
other than game and fishing camps. 


+. aan TM 
4 - ; , 
ry > 

¥ Scaeen . : 
Colorful parades! British Columbia coast cities 
have an accent on the British. Interior sports, 
game and resort areas draw colour from their un 
parallelled environs, and, wherever you go in British 
Columbia, you will find a friendly, foreign land. 


Write today for information. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 








12 DAYS-CRUISE 


Visit gay Havana—the world famed Panama 
Canal . . . La Ceiba, Honduras and Puerto 
Cabezas, Nicaragua, interesting tropical ports 
..in one comprehensive 12-day cruise. 
Steamer used as hotel in all ports of call. 
Sightseeing trips arranged. Plan now to take 
this delightful vacation cruise. Weekly sail- 
ings each Wednesday from New Orleans. 
Write for descriptive literature and low sum- 


$117.50. 
OR VISIT 


MEXICO CITY via Vera Cruz 
12 DAYS---ALL EXPENSE 


TOUR - --$145.00 


Sailings fortnightly from New Orieans 
Write F. G. Prat, Traffic Manager, 
or your local tourist or railroad agent. 


STANDARD FRUIT 
& STEAMSHIP CO. 


NEW CRLEANS, LA. 


mer rates. 

















A Unit on Birds 


(Continued from page 17) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Keelor, Katharine: Working with 
Electricity (Macmillan). 

Ketterer, Ella: Adventures in Music 
Land (Presser). 

From the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, 1006 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y., leaflets for 
use in a bird club: “How to Form 
a Junior Audubon Club” (gratis) ; 
and “Electric Nature Games,” 
“Bird Day,” and “Bird Houses” 
($.05 each). The last three titles 
are from the series, “Nature Study 
for Schools,” written and _ illus- 
trated by Roger T. Peterson. 

Trabue, Marion; and Goodrich, B. 
B.: Today's English, Fourth 
Year (Charles E. Merrill). 


Nee Pooks TAN 


MAKE TEACHING 
MORE INTERESTING 


... Highly Educational, Written to Appeal to 
Students. Send for your FREE copies today. 





=— 





The Seal of Acceptance denotes 
that the educational material in 
these books is acceptable to the 
Council on Foods of the American 


Medical Association. 


The Story off 


The history, cultivation, prep- 
aration for market, and Saal 
aging of coffee are all described 
in this interesting 40-page 
booklet. It is illustrated 
throughout with photographs. 
Contains a section for home 
economics teachers on the brew- 
ing of coffee. 


Getting Ready for Easter 


(Continued from page 13) 


Easter Bunny, Easter Bunny, 
Bring me some eggs, 
Come to my house, 
Come, hop, hop on your little legs. 
The activity had a happy ending 
with an egg hunt and an ice-cream 
party in the park. The party was a 
surprise from one of the mothers. 
III. Outcomes. 
A. Forty words were added to the 
children’s reading vocabulary. 
B. A greater interest was created 
in reading from the bulletin 
board. 
C. A greater interest was created 
in planning activities. 





+ its precious 
bis invisible 


ingredient 


and the Story of Pineapple 





SE 


Of equal importance to the food- 
energy value of Baby Ruth, its gener- 
ous size and wholesome goodness, is 
the priceless invisible ingredient of 
purity. This purity is carefully pro- 
tected—in the selection of nutritious 
ingredients; in the sanitary cooking 


D. A new number experience de- 
veloped in finding out how many 
dozen eggs were needed for the 
group. 

E. Courtesy was expressed by 
thanking the principal for the use 
of the kitchen and the mother for 
the nice surprise. 

F. Consideration for one another 
was shown by agreeing to divide 
the eggs after the hunt. 


This 48-page booklet contains 
an historical description of the 
Islands, plus the complete story 
of the origin, cultivation, and 
canning of ineapple; also con- 
tains excellent recipes; illus- 
trated. The cover unfolds into 
an attractive 4-color map of 


the Islands. 


The Story of 


patel processes in immaculate candy kitch- G. An interest in writing for .+ Z 
a “co 
4 Puerto ens; in its sealed, dust-proof wrapper. |  Pe<ific Purposes cenengee. 
pical ports i H c scribes » life 
cruise. Add to the delicious goodness of This booklet describes the life 
of the salmon— its beginning in 
sof lt Baby Ruth the fact that it is rich in : cold Alaskan streams, its mys- 
ow to take A Rainy-Day Garden terious rush to unknown parts 
ekly sail- pure Dextrose, the sugar your body of the Pacific—its dramatic re- 
Orleans. ’ Continued from page 14 turn upstream to its birthplace, 
low sua» uses directly for energy, and you have ( f bag ) there to spawn and ~ The 
the reason why so many people, young “How’s that?” asked Peter. —y ee — 
: “well stick these through the on fishing, salmon as a food, 
» Cruz and old, prefer this fine candy bar to eu / & roUug ” and methods of conservation, 
flower pictures, © said Marigold, and all profusely illustrated. Mail 
NSE all others. When your children want set them up where we planted the coupon for your freecopiestoday. 
‘ candy, be sure—serve them Baby Ruth. seeds. When you cut out the pic- Home Economics Department 


om tures, I'll put in the stems and then 
te it's good candy—and good for them. you can i them in the garden. 
PUIT While we're getting them ready, we 
co can pretend the seeds are growing.” 

F When at last they stood all the 
bright pictures in the sand box, they = 
had a gay make-believe garden. eaten 

Then, while they were looking at 


MAIL THIS C€ ’ 
i ity ¢ it, all of a sudden the real sun came COUPON 


out and shone right on i, teow Home Economics Dept. I-49, American Can Company, 230 Park Ave., New York 


AMERICAN CAN 
COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


and Remember 


BABY RUTH 











We Do No Canning 


DEXTROSE 




















cheerful it looked! Please send me a copy of [1] “The Story of Coffee,” [7] “The Hawaiian Islands 
“Didn’t I tell you, Peter,” said and the Story of Pineapple,’’ [] “‘Story of Salmon.” 

Marigold, “that the sun was always Ps is eck han cbs dads ee ees eke eee eden kdeeeere Grade..... ° ' 
CURTISS CANDY COMPANY, CHICAGO, IWLINOIs| shining whether there was a cloud or rar ' 

>? SS CeO CSO OCOHOOOSHSOESOSSHHOOCHEHCOHSSESCSOSSECOS CON SOK OCOD OSES SEES . 

OTTO SCHNERING, President — ha os 
If it stays out,” said Peter, “may- A ccc ennennskgandstasauievdessascaeenieess+14cileeseseee 
Also makers of be we can plant our real seeds to- 

Pb bttvensnsesas $06200800660046 08064 nb baed ee ones stiiceensasssee . 

BUTTERFINGER - JOLLY JACK - KOKONUT ROLL | morrow. aiieeeal 
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| West of the Andes 


(Continued from page 51) 


VACATION PROBLEMS 
ANSWERED IN THIS 
another ship beyond, stopping at 


FR, E Callao, in Peru, and Chilean ports. 
The shores of Colombia are lush 


with banana plantations and other 
jungle growth. Buenaventura and 
another race. More primitive sur- 
roundings and a simple folk. And 
another fiesta! Maybe the cargo 
cannot be lifted. Yes, the winches 
are busy. A deal most likely has 
been struck and the men will work 
while the women and children go to 
church. I go to church also. For 
two hours, with a brass band that 
takes the place of an organ, those 
women and children (cleanly, but 
poorly and scantily clad) sit in per- 
fect order. It is a tribute to their 
simple faith. 

The Equator and Ecuador! I am 
| proud of my certificate that reads, 
What’s your idea of a perfect vacation? “Christened while crossing the Equa- 
tor on the trip from Tumaco, 
Colombia, to Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
at 5:30 in the morning.” The in- 
rest or sport... on wooded mountains timacies of those rites will be so 














Here’s the answer —all in one beauti- 
ful booklet. Because Maine offers you 





or rock-bound seacoast. Hiking, camp- | many happy memories. 
ing, fishing, tennis, golf, everything Into a motorboat, through the 


Guayas River, to land at the mole in 
Guayaquil. It is a Sunday morning 
and the city seems rather subdued. 
Fine large buildings line the river 
front and the wide avenue boasts of 
Maine? Recognized colleges offer sum- | many autobuses and electric surface 
mer courses for masters’ degrees in Arts | ©@fs. Six days a week, teeming 
and Education ... B.S. and A.B. degrees markets of textiles and sundries are 
arranged under the colonnades. At 

night quietness pervades the city. 
graduates. Mail the coupon. Huddled at a corner here and there 
are women and children and old men 
selling native tidbits cooked over | Visitors from six continents find Yosemite's sudden “close-up 

an open fire. Yet there are fine | of giants” an astonishing travel experience. Why not make 


schools, a tennis club, a country this summer’s N. E. A. Conventien trip your opportunity to 


Maa Tila hia ee eT club. and comfortable hotels. visit—or revisit—Yosemite? Any good travel agent will tell 
you how easily it can be included. Meantime, let us send 


your heart desires! 

You can swim and boat in salt water 
or fresh. Enjoy the incomparable Maine 
food. Why not spend the summer in 





for normal school graduates and under- 











MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION Primarily, I went to Ecuador to sentin Gibitines aleies suntan Gee MMeiney Manes, onl lete 
ep ee gy tea visit Quito but certainly not to be scenic folders giving rates for All- ixpense Tours an complete 
Ot. toh Street Portland. agg pes frozen to death. I had been cau- vacations. Address Dr. Don Tresidder, saeeie Park and 
Oficial Vacation ‘Guide for 1939 a tioned about the heights but not a Curry Company. Box 100. Yosemite National Park, California. 
; word about “how cold.” Even to 
om this day I smart under the appella- 
Address tion “the lady with the white shoes.” 
City. State _ Quito is very old and it is also 
very new. It may even boast of a 














skyscraper nearing completion. The 
12 day personally conducted tour from 7 P . 

MEXICO San Antonio, Texas, June 25th. Rates small Indians who are the _Rative 
een ® a Se ae y populace of Ecuador weave in and 
Hime Roberts Biggs, Bex > ean’, *€X- 1 out amidst the traffic all day long, 


in a sort of half run, pushing them- 


































We call it selves along on tiptoe, heavily loaded 
TA with bundles of sticks and other 
igs 7 provisions in bags on their heads. 

ts Lhat Smart Mexican Circling the city are some of the 
moneniae ne Mw ‘atta = 7 loftiest peaks of the Andes. Beauti- 
The color is punta. ob soll ful calla lilies, looked upon as so 
washable leath spring and many weeds, made me envious of a 


summer wear. 
fortable sandal if 
tion of a handm 


utterly com-. 
thing. Yo 


country that found little use for 
them. Only the servant goes to 











cook in an Ecuadorean kitchen. 
I am taking the combination auto 
and electric train back to Guayaquil. 
| The fresh beauty of carly morning 
sunrise greets me with a sharp, brac- 
ing chill. The magnificence of that 
great peak, Chimborazo, is breath- 
taking. The crystalized ice top 
above a solid bulk of snow has 
caught the bright sunshine and the 
vivid blue of the sky. I shiver a 
bit at descending to the sea by the 
route that boasts one of the most 
(Continued on page 65) The world’s most spectacular group of waterfalls tion alone worth a trip to Yosemite. 
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size is in stock, j ntion it alt market; the same servant is your 
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700 miles of trails and leafy bridle paths 








see FAMOUS Mariposa Grove of Big 
Trees is an easy hour’s drive from 


your hotel in Yosemite Valley. Six 
hundred ancient Sequoias, including 
the Grizzly Giant, 3800 years old, and 
the mammoth Wawona Tree through 
which a road passes, make this attrac 
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For Your Summer 


Vacation 


Plan now to visit Mexico this summer. It is the only distinctly foreign country that 







can be reached from the United States without an ocean crossing. All the thrill and 
‘charm of travel in the most distant lands is found, close at hand, in Mexico. 


The Sunshine Special, from St. Louis and Memphis, provides the only through 
daily train service between the United States and Mexico City. The ‘City of 
Mexico,”’ leaving both cities every Sunday, affords an extra fast, deluxe special 


tourist service. 


P. J. NEFF 


Assistant Chief Traffic Officer 
1601 Missouri Pacific Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Ask about low cost All-Expense tours, by 
rail all the way or by a combination rail and 
water tour, and about regular low daily 
fares. See your nearest tour agent, Missouri 
Pacific representative or write 


MISSOURI 


PACIFIC 
LINES 





“A Service Institution” 
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marvelous feats in American en- 
gineering. 

Don’t these Peruvian places have 
the most euphonious names: Talara, 
Huacho, Paita, Chimbote, Pimentel, 
Mollendo, Callao? For me every one 
meant a stop and a visit. At Mol- 
lendo you feel like a sack of guano 
being heaved over to the dock. You 
place yourself in a chair and are set 
down on the landing pier by a crane. 

Twelve cents, the fare from Callao 
to Lima, gives us a happy introduc- 
tion to another city remarkable for 
its history and progress. Brightly 
lighted wide streets and large electric 
signs seem a challenge to our own 
Times Square. Miraflores and Mag- 
dalena are fine residential suburbs 
easily reached by car or bus. The 
ancient university, the Inca Museum, 
Pizarro’s tomb in the grand old 
cathedral are all worth a visit. 

I am fascinated by the variety in 
towns along the coast of Chile as we 
make stops at Arica, Antofagasta, 
Taltal, Coquimbo, and Valparaiso. 

A clear, early evening and I am 
walking down the gangplank at Val- 
paraiso. Quickly checking in at my 
hotel, I get into the life stream 
of the supper- and theater-crowds. 
There is a gay, smart air about the 
people who attend a fine band con- 
cert on the plaza. The streets are 
ablaze with light and full of activity. 

The near-by shore resort Vina del 
Mar is a city of beauty—on the 
Western Riviera of South America— 


where the formal gardens of the 
Casino are especially impressive. 

Then, at sunset, to Santiago by 
train. Moonlight over the snowy 
mountains gives them an ethereal 
beauty. Within a few hours I arrive 
in a thoroughly cosmopolitan city. 

It is hard to realize that on the 
North and South American conti- 
nents the seasons are reversed. The 
avalanche of delicate pink blossoms 
along the boulevards that spring 
afternoon (hardly a month ago as I 
write) will forever haunt me, and 
beckon me to return to enjoy a sum- 
mer that must be perfect. The 
parks and handsome buildings testify 
to progress and public spirit. 

The women are generally beauti- 
ful and smartly dressed; the men are 
tall, dark, and handsome. In a city 
such as this, there are also many 
Europeans and United States citi- 
zens, but the Chileans are distinctive. 

Alas! too soon must I pull myself 
away. I have chosen to take a 
“microbus” to Valparaiso over an 
excellent hard-surface road. In the 
sparkling sunshine of this early 
springtime a breath-taking panorama 
of Valparaiso harbor is gained from 
a point of vantage on this high wind- 
ing road from Santiago. ... As 
night draws her mantle over the last 
glow of an exquisite sunset, the dark- 
ness reveals hundreds of thousands of 
electric lights that seem like so many 
animated faces filling this great am- 





How to Beautify and Relieve the 


BUNION FOOT 


Painful and unsightly bunions 
are usually caused by poor fitting 
shoes and can be relieved and con- 
cealed only by shoes made espe- 
cially for a foot with this enlarged 
joint. Wilbur Coon has created just 
this shoe: no seam near bunion; 
more room at ball to conceal 
bunion; a sole that permits foot to 
lie flat without bunching; a narrow 
heel, slim instep, and small waist 
to keep foot from sliding forward 
and to avoid crowding. No other 


shoe like this Free Tread Shoe. 

Yet Free Tread Shoes are so de- 
signed they appear no wider than 
your present shoes. Good looks are 
not sacrificed to obtain comfort. 
Many styles—four heel heights— 
Over 200 sizes and fitting combina- 
tions. Mere words can’t express 
their merits. Have a free try-on by 
a Free Tread Dealer (a fitting 
expert). Let your feet and eyes de- 
cide. Save your feet—you can’t buy 
new ones. 








MAIL COUPON TODAY ®— W. By COON COMPANY 
CanalSe Y. 
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phitheater and bidding us adieu. 
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you con conveniently see 
going to or from 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 
WORLDS FAIR 











Ti E World’s Fair on Treasure Island 
in San Francisco Bay, with its myriad won- 
ders, is in itself worth a trip to California; 
but the West offers other attractions that 
will double your vacation enjoyment. 


For example... you can return from San 
Francisco by way of Los Angeles at no 
extra fare... and on the way East make 


convenient side-trips to Boulder Dam and 
Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon National 
Parks. Or—go North to Portland and on 
the eastbound trip visit Sun Valley, Idaho 
—famous sports center—or Yellowstone- 
Grand Teton National Parks. Via Union 
Pacific you can visit Denver and Salt 
Lake City at no additional rail fare. 


TRAVEL IN COMFORT - By Taasw 


Enjoy carefree travel at surprisingly low- 
cost—between Chicago and California— 
—on the popular CHALLENGER . . . Or ride 
on a smart Union Pacific SrREAMLINER 
or modern Limirep train. 


. . . 
Ask your local agent to assist you in 
planning your itinerary; or mail coupon 
for full information. 


W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 700, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Please send me information about- -........-------- 




































The Flower Carpet 


(Continued from page 15) 


himself on thorns without even feel- 
ing it in his excitement. But it 
must have been the mountain haze 
that made those flowers look so blue. 
For when he got near them, he saw 
that they were all withered and of 
far too dark a shade. 

“Perhaps I will find some better 
ones higher up,” he hoped, as he 
scrambled back across the ravine and 
gathered the llamas together. 

He watched all the mountainsides 
with even more care than before, 
sweeping his keen eyes across every 
bit of ground. Several times, he 
thought he saw patches of blue 
flowers, but each time it turned out 
to be only wisps of haze hanging 
about little hollows in the hills. And 
when he did find real ones, and went 
scrambling over the rocks to get 
them, they kept turning out to be 
all withered, or else of quite the 
wrong shade of blue. 

By the middle of the afternoon, 
he had not yet found any, and he 
knew that if he went much farther, 
the quick tropical darkness would 
fall before he got out of the moun- 
tains. 

“Another half hour and I will 
have to turn back,” he thought. 
“Qué laéstima! What a pity there 
are no flowers such as the women 
need!” 

Just then, he saw a patch of the 
softest, brightest blue, right between 
two hills. Leaving the llamas, he 
went scrambling toward it. But it 
turned out not to be flowers at all, 
but only a tiny mountain lake, half 
hidden among the trees and reflect- 
ing the blue sky. 

Tired and disappointed, he hurried 
back to the trail again. “I must 
start home right away,” he thought, 
“for the llamas walk so slowly.” 

But the little animals were not 
where he had left them. He thought 
they must have gone back along the 
trail by themselves, but even when 
he climbed up on a high boulder and 
looked far down the mountainside, 
he could not see them. 

Then he heard the faint tinkling 
of a bell, below and to the right. He 
looked and saw that there was a 
branch trail leading off that way. 

“Whatever can have made the 
llamas go there?” he _ thought. 
“Now I will have to waste time 
driving them up again.” 

In a few minutes, he pushed aside 
some branches that were across his 
way, and saw the llamas nibbling the 
grass in a tiny valley between the 
hills. And among that grass were 
clumps of flowers, as fresh as if they 
had just bloomed, and as blue as the 
evening sky. 

“Blue flowers!” Pepe cried. “Mil- 
lions of them! I will have them for 
the floral carpet, after all!” 

He began to strip the petals off 
into the canastas as fast as he could. 
When both of the big baskets were 
filled to the brim, he hung them over 
his arms, and turned toward home, 
hurrying the llamas as fast as he 
could, to make up for lost time. 

The women of the village worked 
very late that evening, for it was al- 
ready dark when Pepe and the llamas 

(Continued on page 67) 





eter wtae Visit Sweden’s romantic 
=, medieval castles and lovely 
=> Chateau country...colorful 


Dalecarlia where quaint traditions and 
bright national costumes bring bygone 
centuries to life...age-old Visby, city 
of ruins and roses...gay and modern 
Stockholm, most beautiful of Europe's 
capitals. These and other sights await 
you in peaceful Sweden...a land of 
tranquil beauty, enhanced by the 
mystic twilight of the midnight sun. 
* Sweden is the gateway to the Scan- 
dinavian wonderlands and the Baltic 
region. Convenient connections from 
England and the Continent. Eight 
days direct from New York in modern 
Swedish liners ® This will be a Scan- 
dinavian Travel Year, so book early. 


Ask your travel agent or us for 
“LANDS OF SUNLIT NIGHTS” 


free booklet suggesting delightful Scandi- 
navian tours. Please mention Dept. NI. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











Government Jobs 


EXAMINATIONS SOON INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


EUROPE « MEXICO 
SOVIET UNION: 


You see how life is really lived— 
you meet the people you travel 
with companions of your own men- 
tal age in a small informal group— 
those things best done together are 
done cooperatively; otherwise you 
pursue your own interests—services 
are generously inclusive. 


SCANDINAVIA, SOVIET UNION, BALKANS, 
TURKEY, GREECE under leadership of Prof. 
Colston E. Warne. 14,000 miles: London, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors, Leningrad, Moscow, 
Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa, Bucharest, Istanbul, Athens, 
Salonika, Belgrade, Budapest, 


Pari: 
Sailing July 6. Back Sept. — $698 
* 


COOPERATIVE EUROPE. Auspices Cooperative 

League of U.S.A. Leader: Dr. J. Henry Car- 

penter. Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Norway, Scot- 

land, England, France, Switzerland. 

Sailing July 2. Back Sept. 3........... $67 
e 

SCANDINAVIA, LAPLAND, FINLAND. Leader 

to be announced, Denmark, Sweden, 

North Cape Cruise, Lapland, Finland, London. 


Optional extension to Soviet Union. 
Sailing July 1. Back Aug. 22......... 


THE SOVIET UNION (third season) under 
leadership of Robert Magidoff, an American 
writer resident in the Soviet Union for the 
past 5 years. Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Helsingfors, Leningrad, Moscow, Ukraine, Caucasus, 
Black Sea, Crimea. Sailing July 1. $498 
Back September 6.............. 0.0.0... «.. 
* 


MEXICO IN PROGRESS (second season) under 
leadership of Herbert Weinstock. An unusually 
complete survey. Sailing July 6. Back 
August 15. Travel arrangements 
ee 





Steamship passage Third Class ez- 
cept for “Mexico in Progress.” For 
information regarding itineraries, 
social and cultural programs, etc., 
on these and other trips address : 


8 W.40™ST. 
mew vorx Dept. 27 


Cooperating in the Soviet Union with Intourist 
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SAN DIEGO 


YOUR Exposition itinerary to the 
Pacific Coast this summer should 
include San Diego and the 
Southern California of your dreams. 


Come through the glamorous desert 
country of the Great Southwest, reach 
the Pacific at San Diego, where 
California began and Mexico begins. 


A few delightful minutes from 
San Diego, a quaint old foreign 
land awaits you. At San Diego 
the first Mission ... the oldest palm 
. +. famous La Jolla and Coronado... 
sports fishing ... orange groves... 
America’s most beautiful municipal 
park ... the great Palomar Observatory 
.+.and many other attractions. 


After that follow the Pacific shoreline 
through Los Angeles, Hollywood, 
Santa Barbara, Carmel and Monterey 
to the Exposition. A grand itinerary, 


a world of memories to take home. 


















Write for “The Trail of the 
Padres,” illustrated itinerary 
chuck full of the California 
you want to see. It's FREE, 


Address . . . Room 74 
San Diego California oe 











U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
FOR TEACHERS 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers have a big advantage because of their 
waining and education. Big pay, short hours and 
dleasant work. Writeimmediately to Franklin In- 
‘ttute, Dept. J229, Rochester, N. Y., for free list 

positions for teachers and full particulars telling 
you to qualify for them. 


Invitations — Announcements 
« AT SPECIAL PRICES 
edd I ng _ 100 hand-engraved $10.00 
including two sets of envelopes 
Le 
isi 


100 Seript Lettering - $3.50 








Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards - - $1.00 
N.OTT ENGRAVING CO.,1044 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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The Flower Carpet 


(Continued from page 66) 


got home. The women took turns, 
some of them holding little lamps 
for those who were spreading out the 
petals to see by. 

The next morning, the carpet was 
done. Pepe could hardly take his 
eyes off its beautiful pattern of soft 
rose, golden yellow, and deep, bright 
blue. How glad he was that he had 
helped to make it! 

“Qué bonito!” he whispered over 
and over to himself. “What a lovely 
carpet of flowers! It is the finest 
one that we have ever had!” 


Drawing Children Roller 
Skating 


(Continued from page 25) 


The girl is made much like the 
boy, but her hair and her dress are 
different. 

In the picture in the lower right 
corner, a dog is following the chil- 
dren. Draw the dog’s head, the line 
for its back, its tail, the line for the 
front of its body, and finally its legs. 

The bird adds interest to the pic- 
ture. Draw the head, the lower lines 
of the wings, the upper lines of the 
wings, and the tail. 

It will be fun for you to draw the 
kinds of flowers that grow in your 
section, or flowers that you make up 
out of your own imagination. 

All pictures must have dark and 
light in them. In the upper picture, 
both children have dark hair, and the 
sky is dark. In the lower picture, 
the grass is dark and the girl has dark 
hair. Some people make the mistake 
of having all of a picture light. If 
you can imagine both of these pic- 
tures without dark parts, you will 
realize how uninteresting they would 
be. They need the dark for richness. 

When you draw your pictures you 
will want to distribute the light and 
dark parts by choosing some colors 
like red and dark blue, and others 
like yellow and light orange. If you 
show trees in your pictures, you will 
want to make some of their foliage 
light green and some dark green. 
Suggestions for other pictures— 

1. Draw children roller skating on 
a sidewalk of a small town. Show 
part of a grocery store in the dis- 
tance and perhaps a lamppost, a fire- 
plug, or part of an automobile 
parked close by. 

2. Draw some children helping 
their little sister who is on skates. 

3. Draw a crowd of boys on roller 
skates going around a rink. 

4. Draw children roller skating 
on a sidewalk near a lake. 
Suggestions for designs— 

1. Draw many dandelions (upper 
left picture) in rows on a paper to 
make a design. Make a different 
design by scattering them here and 
there on a paper, not in set rows. 
Now you have two designs using the 
same motif, one formal and one in- 
formal. Use different colors for 
each design. 

2. Make designs out of tulips. 

3. Draw children wearing sweat- 
ers decorated with designs you have 
made up yourself. 
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Combine these Wonder Spots 
in One Grand Vacation 





Your Entire Trip in Air-Conditioned 
Luxury . . . Cost Surprisingly Low 
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Mary Hart Featured in Republic Pictures 


BEAUTIFUL €Y€S 


Yours for the Asking with 
Maybelline Eye Beauty Aids 


For that “loveliness complete’"’ — make your lashes, 
brows and eyes just as beautiful as the rest of your 
make-up. Try this delightful, easy method—transform 
pale, straggly, unattractive lashes into the natural 
appearance of long, dark, curling fringe with a few 
simple brush strokes of Maybelline Mascara. Harm- 
less, tear-proof, non-smarting. Form graceful eye- 
brows with the smooth-marking Maybelline Eyebrow 
Pencil. Touch a bit of creamy Maybelline Eye Shadow 
to your upper lids —it adds brilliance to the color 
of eyes. Apply Maybelline Special Eye Cream nightly 
to ward off eye wrinkles . . . You'll be delighted with 
the added charm and beauty Maybelline Eye Beauty 
Aids give you. Try them today. 


Maybelline Solid 
form and Cream 
form Mascara 
Black, Brown, 
Blue. 75cin vanity 
sizes. Purse sizes 
of all Maybelline 
Eye Beauty Aids 
at 10c stores. 








SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 





A copy of “Sociability 
Songs”’ (regular price 20c) 
will be sent to any teacher 
for just 10c! 

This popular book includes 
224 »big = favorites for 
group singing, specially 


selected for school, club, 


church and home 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 

21 Human Interest Songs 

39 Folk Songs 

12 Patriotic Songs 

45 Sacred Songs 

17 Negro Spirituals 
—and many others! 


Regular prices: 
copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid), $13.00 per 
hundred (not postpaid). 


20c per 


THE RODENEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill 
124 WN. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of Sociability Songs. 
I enclose 10c. 1-4 
Name 


City... 

















SUMMER VACATION TRIPS 


WEEKLY DEPARTURES 





Travel in Air Conditioned Comfort 


AROUND AMERICA—$174 


Circling the United States and visiting two foreign countries, Mexi- 
co and Canada, Secin 
Canadian Rockies... Banff . 

ttle + Portland . . . Colu 


Vancouver... m- 
bia River Highway .. . San Francisco World's Fair 
« « « Gallfornia’s Giant Redwoods ... Los Angeles 
. « » Catalina Island . . . Hollywood . . . Beverly 
Hills... Sa Monica . 
side . . Mission 
tional trips 
ark 


+» Lake Louise... 


. .. Old Mexico . . » Op- 
to Carisbad Caverns or Yosemite National 
trip tall and AIM CONDITIONED pullinane. “Sh™enine - - -round 
Other Attractive Trips to 


euROPE... eee TONE... PACIFIC WN - 

a WONTREAL = =~ mbOSTON . . COLORA. 
STES PARK 

wont” Fam TOURS TO Kh —weekly departures. 


Ask for folders 
POWERS TOURS * wssi.zsggmere 
America’s Old Reliable Travel Agency 





INVITATIONS & 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Pasadena . . .River- | 





A Mexican Vacation 


(Continued from page 50) 


them and bought their wares. From 
those same windows we saw the coun- 
try people going to town astride 
sleepy burros, glimpsed naked brown 
babies playing before tiny adobe 
houses or thatched huts, watched 
peons carrying water in two buckets 
on a yoke, observed oxen drawing 
crude plows and wooden carts. Now 
and again we saw a new tractor. 

In the towns we tried every kind 
of conveyance that was offered. 
Nearly all points of interest around 
Mexico City can be reached by street 
car or bus, but a taxi is not expen- 
sive and it is much more comfortable 
for long trips. At Xochimilco there 
were boats; at Guadalajara we found 
old-fashioned carriages, with the 
driver sitting high up in front; in 
Mazatlan we rode in arranas, two- 
wheeled carts whose drivers sit be- 
side their passengers. 

In Mexico City we were guests in 
a house which was the home of 
former President Diaz—still mag- 
nificent with its original furnishings. 
In the suburbs we visited the Shrine 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe, patron 
saint of all Mexicans. Somewhat 
farther from the city we climbed the 
pyramids rising two hundred feet 
above the plain at Teotihuacan, mute 
evidence of a long-past civilization. 

In Tepotzotlan Monastery we 
turned the pages of books made in 
the year 1500, from the native 
maguey fiber. In the so-called 
Desert of the Lions we strolled 
through mossy gardens laid out by 
monks years and years ago, and 
visited the chamber where two per- 
sons can hear each other’s whispered 
words while facing opposite corners. 
In Toluca we pushed our way about 
the crowded market, buying baskets, 
and shared the Indians’ meager shel- 
ter during a terrific thunderstorm. 
In Cuernavaca we breakfasted 
another old garden. 

But our eyes were turned toward 
Taxco, the town of silver mines, and 
we hurried till we fairly flew, past 
fields of rice and sugar cane, over 
dizzy heights and turns, with occa- 
sional glimpses of snow-capped vol- 
canoes, till at last the object of our 
pilgrimage rose before us on the 
mountainside—Taxco, the village 
of narrow, cobblestone streets, so 
steep that stairs are often necessary, 
where only burros and barefooted 
peons can walk securely, where our 
nine-year-old self-appointed guide 
called “Mucho be careful!” as we 
stumbled along after him. And that 
evening after sunset, as we gazed 
from the heights down into that vast 
expanse known as the Valley of 
Mexico, swathed in soft mists and 
purple haze, we were overwhelmed 
with its beauty and the richness of 
its history. 

On the road to Puebla we feasted 
our eyes upon those two volcanic 
sentinels of the valley, Popocatepetl 
and Ixtaccihuatl, who hold their 
snowy crests so grandly above the 
green fields. In Puebla we watched 
the processes in the tile factory and 
gazed down on the city through the 
loopholes of the fort where the Mexi- 
cans overcame the French. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Mrs. Willey, a teacher just as 
you are, was left a widow with 
two children: 

“I have worked for The Edu- 


eators Assn. for 12 years, have 
had steady promotion, earned 
twice as much as could have 
made in any other work I may 





have chosen. My 
improved and I find it is a 
pleasure to feel that you are 
working for yourself. 


health has 


The company is perfectly reli- 
able, truly cooperates with you 
in every way, and gives you 


what is due you 





understand 
ambition 


I cannot 
one with — 
main working at stated 


why any 

should re- 
salaries, 
as The Educators Assn. gives 
value for value received many 
times over and one may well 
be proud to represent such a 
worthy organization.” 








YOU TOO WILL BE GUARANTEED 
$270 FOR 90 DAYS’ WORK OR 
$1,200 FOR 300 DAYS’ WORK 


For Ambitious, Energetic Teachers 
Decide NOW to Enjoy your Summer Vacation—and 
Earn money at the Same Time. Your natural intellj- 
gence and educational training make this an ideal field 
for your immediate success. 


This May Be Your Opportunity 


Thousands have found this opportunity to enter the 
business world and without any previous business ex. 
perience forged ahead with amazing rapidity to become 
top-notch money makers. 


Go Places—See Things—Meet People 


Travel positions in this congenial work will broaden 
your aspect, and give you extremely valuable experience 
and contacts. We pay your fare. This is a bona fide 
offer, with no red tape attached to it. 


We Train You—Equip You 
In a short intensive course, we train you in our methods; 
help, advise and prepare you in every detail to begin im. 
mediately in this gainful occupation. You earn from 
the day you start to work. 


Planned and Accomplished Success 
Most of our representatives earn much more than the 
minimum amounts guaranteed you. Read what some of 
these successful men and women say and think of this 
work in your kindred field, together with their stories 
and records of earnings. 


28 Years A Leader In Its Field 


For over a quarter of a century our product has been 
the finest of its kind produced, a necessity of many. 
There is no limit to its possibilities for big earnings, as 
has been proven by thousands in the past. 

WRITE TODAY FOR 


“‘True Experience Stories’’ 
EDUCATORS ASS’N, 307 5th Ave., N.Y. C. 


























MON 
Do 


/ 


Be off to Germany where swift trains and planes bring the pine- 
sweet paths of the Black Forest within scant hours of the boule- 
vards of Berlin . . . where the whirling waltzes of Vienna can 
follow close upon a ramble by the Rhine . . . where soaring 
cathedral spires rival towering Alps. Bayreuth and Salzburg 
with their music, Munich of merriment and museums, att 
treasured Dresden, medieval Nuremberg, and myriad famous spas 
invite you to a holiday of keen delight and life-long inspiration. 
Save with 60% Reductions in Rail Fares, and Registered Travel Marks. 


Consult your Travel Agent and write for illustrated booklets 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE, Dept. 55 
Tl West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me following booklets: [Vienna and Lower Danube 
0) German Universities and Colleges C0 Harz and Thuringia 


0 The Rhine (J Travel in Germany 1 Munich & Bavarian Alps 


Name 





Address 





City and State___—— 


GERMAN RAILROADS 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


11 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Spend your vacation in the West... and 
at San Francisco’s Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion! Arrange everything in advance...ata 
cost that need be no more than you would 
spend on your own! How? Through 
the American Express Travel Service! 


Special Services Arranged 


You go by rail...aboard a luxurious, 
modern train. And no matter how 
much of the West you wish to see, 
special services, including sightseeing 
and hotel reservations, can be arranged. 


All Arranged in Your Home Town! 


For details of the American Express 
Travel Service plan, just ask at the rail- 
road ticket office where you buy your 
transportation. Have a grand, carefree 
vacation in the West...with trouble- 
some details settled before you start! 


Consult any Railroad Ticket Office, your Travel Agent or any American Express Office 


The RAIL WAY is the CAREFREE way 
for you to visit the 


SAN FRANCISCO FAIR! 


When you arrange your trip, protect your travel 


funds with American Express Travelers Ch 


ues. 


A safe, convenient protection against loss or theft. 


Acceptable anywhere! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 
AND RAILROADS OF AMERICA 





Old Mexico is just one of scores of scenic 
and historic attractions you can see from 
comfortable headquarters in metropolitan 


My! 
Hee 
0 <0: 
Ph 


El Paso this summer. See the 
sights you have studied and 
taught about — know the 
thrill of the real old West, 
with its cattle and cowboys; 
see the famed Rio Grande, inter- 
national boundary between U. S. 
and Mexico; see Carlsbad Cav- 
erns National Park, the White 
Sands, and the 9,000 foot moun- 
tains that are El Paso’s roof gar- 
den. Come this summer! Plan 
your trip to or from the fairs via 
the scenic southern route. 


et: 


JEL PASO COUNTY 


O-LEXAS 





El Paso Gateway Club, Room 126 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., El Paso, Texas 


Send illustrated Sunshine Playground Booklet to : 


Name 





Address 





SUNSHINE PLAYGROUND OF THE BORDER 
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A Mexican Vacation 


(Continued from page 68) 


At last came the day when we be- 
gan our trek up the West Coast, 
which meant facing toward home. 
Guadalajara, “the Pearl of the West,” 
has ways all its own: easy-moving 
life, mariachi orchestras, beautiful 
homes, interesting markets, glass and 
pottery factories. Resuming our 
journey by train, we passed through 
the Barrancas, wildest and most rug- 
ged of all Mexico’s mountains, which 
an American railroad has recently 
conquered by dozens of tunnels, 
bridges, and cuts. 

In the semitropical seaport of 
Mazatlan we saw the rolling waves 
and sandy beaches from a _ two- 
wheeled arrana drawn by a faithful 
horse named Napoleon. But the 
sight which thrilled us most was that 
of the Stars and Stripes floating over 
the American Consulate. 

Probably for years to come. we 
shall be reliving and assimilating this 
visit to our southern neighbors. If 
our memories become a little hazy, 
we shall have some tangible things 
with which to refresh them. In 
Juarez, we first passed customs in- 
spection with five medium-sized 
pieces of luggage, but coming back 
through Nogales we had no less than 
fourteen! It would seem humanly 
impossible to travel through that 
world of handmade marvels and not 
collect a few. 

Back to El Paso and into the car 
once more, we turned north through 
the Indian reservations of New 
Mexico, through beautiful Albu- 
querque and historic Safita Fe, to 
Taos Pueblo for the annual corn 
dance, and thence to our starting 
point—far richer in mind and spirit, 
ready to plunge into our work with 
renewed zest. 


~ Nova Scotia’s Coast 


(Continued from page 49) 


me that I was not content until I 
had visited the island to see how 
four hundred people lived on a piece 
of land only four miles long and at 
most a mile wide. I found that 
twice a week a peddling boat came 
into Chester harbor so that men and 
women from the island might sell 
their produce—carrots, peas, pota- 
toes, chickens, and eggs. By making 
friends with these folk at the wharf, 
I arranged to go to Tancook on the 
peddling boat, spend the night at the 
home of the postmistress, and next 
day return to the mainland at Bland- 
ford, seventeen miles from Chester. 

I found that on the island there 
are no bathrooms, no radios, no 
furnaces, no gas or electricity, no 
horses, no automobiles, and only one 
telephone. The few roads are wind- 
ing and narrow, used only by oxen 
and people on foot. In winter the 
roads near the sea are often entirely 
covered with ice—frozen spray. The 
one telephone is connected with the 
next island, and that in turn has 
service to the mainland. When a 
physician is needed, someone phones 
to the mainland and then one of the 

(Continued on page 72) 








ROMANTIC BLENDING 
OF TWO WORLDS— 


Next door! 


@ North of here, across the border, 
two worlds mingle! Oxcarts trundle 
along picturesque Québec roads. 
Citadel and shrine recall heroic ex- 
plorers, settlers, priests. Ancient capes 
and crags stand guard over the blue 
St. Lawrence. 

But Québec Province is a modern 
vacation world also! Swim. Sail. 
Climb the age-old Laurentians. Shop 
for curio and antique. Study in McGill 


University. the University of Montreal, 


or the University Laval. Québec, one 
of the oldest in America. Brush up on 
your French. Mail the coupon now! 


LA PROVINCE DE 


Province of Québee Tourist Bureau 
Dept. TD-2 
Parliament Buildings 


Québec City, Québec : 
2 
= 





Bi 4 Whustrated 
a E— Please sen t 

Na peoklets on Québec vacations; also 
= official free road maps. 





arene University Summer Courses 


(C0 Information on 





Have you seen the advertisment of 


SMART NEW STYLES OF SOUVENIRS 


on page 6 of this issue? 


Your pupils will be delighted to receive these 


Souvenirs from you on Closing Day. 














Take VICKERIE with you ! 


When you take that trip you've dreamed 
of, be sure to include a set of the three 
VICKERIE Emulsions in your luggage. 
They'll keep your skin at its beautiful 
best and able to withstand sun, wind or 
salt air with ease. VICKERIE beauty 
aids are pure—they have 
been accepted for advertis- 
ing by the Journal of the 
American Medical Associ- 
ation. That fact speaks 
for itself! Mail coupon— 
TODAY—for the VICK- | 
ERIE Beauty Kit. 





VICKERIE, Inc., 737 N. 


Ave., Chi m., U.S. A. 
lam enclosing 25c for the VICKERIE Beauty Kit, containing 
Skin Freshener, Cleansing Emulsion and Cucumber Emulsion 
and the booklet ““Give Your Skin a Chance’’ with full details 

of SPECIAL FREE OFFER. 





NAME ........ Pritt titiee eeccees 


ADDRESS ....00sscscecesccsccscccescecseresccecssssenssessosseseeeceseeeeesss 














ON YOUR NEXT TRIP TO 


ete RE — 





.-» ENJOY 1000 EXTRA MILES 
IN THE GLORIOUS 





ZO 





It’s a thrilling experience . . 
Lido crossing to Europe . . 
sights and romantic scenes that will be a “highlight” of your 
trip. Like thousands of other Italian line voyagers, you'll look 
upon these added miles of sunshine, color and absorbing interest 
as a unique “extra” in transatlantic travel. 


. the Mediterranean part of your 
. a magnificent panorama of historic 


You'll be grateful, too . . . especially at this season . . . for 
the mild Southern Route; for the great, open-air Italian liners 
that follow its friendly sea-path to the Mediterranean. 

You'll be grateful for the sun-warmed play decks—inviting 
you to spend your days in beach clothes; for the brilliant even- 
ings under southern stars. 

And what’s more . . . you'll have the pleasure of spending 
your shipboard hours with congenial fellow travelers . . . types 
you'll like instinctively at sight. On Italian liners that “un- 
known quantity” of ocean travel (the people you'll meet) is of 
known quality! 

On your mext transatlantic voyage add the warmth, the 
luxury, the worth-while friendships . . . the glamorous Medi- 
terranean . . . on a Southern Route trip to Europe! 


A word about TOURIST CLASS... 


In Tourist Class aboard Italian liners—on only slightly less elab- 
orate scale than in First Class—you can enjoy the famous “out- 
door-life-at-sea” . . . tiled pool, roomy sports decks... gay 
evenings with congenial shipmates . . . beautiful lounges, com- 
fortable stateroom accommodations. 

Choose the REX or gyro-stabilized CONTE DI SAVOIA for speed 
...0r, for a more leisurely crossing, select the ROMA, SATURNIA 
or VULCANIA. Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or Italian Line, 624 
Fifth Ave., N.Y. Offices in Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal, Toronto. 


G@ ITALIAN LINE 





One of the delights of a Southern Route 
crossing . . . the picturesque Med- 
iterranean ports seen from the sunny 
decks of your great Italian liner 


Granny's Easter 


(Continued from page 14) 


There were five of the younger girls 
who had been asked to sing in the 
junior choir—Betty and her four 
playmates, Nora, Sue, Ella, and 
Peggy. All of them wore pretty 
white dresses. All of them sang 
happily. They were glad to have a 
part in this happy Easter Day. 

After the church services were 
over, the five girls started out to- 
gether. 

“Now for Granny’s house,” Betty 
beamed, carrying a lovely lily. Nora 
had brought a red tulip, and Peggy 
had a pink hyacinth. 

“Granny will be so pleased with 
all her flowers,” Sue smiled happily. 

“She will be pleased with Betty’s 
surprise, too,” Nora nodded. 

Granny was surprised and pleased 
when the five little girls walked in, 
looking very pretty in their crisp, 
white dresses. Betty and Nora and 
Peggy set the plants on the table at 
Granny’s side. 





“A Happy Easter Day to you, 
Granny,” all five of the girls cried. 

“We have come to sing Easter 
songs of gladness to you,” Betty said, 
and all of the playmates felt happy 
to see Granny smile with joy. 

First the girls sang “Fairest Lord 
Jesus,” because Granny said that was 
her favorite hymn. Then they sang 
several other ones they knew. They 
sang even better than they had sung 
in church. Granny watched them 
happily. She sniffed the fragrance 
of the lovely Easter flowers. When 
the girls had finished singing, she 
sighed and smiled at them. 

“Ah, my dears,” she said, “this has 
been a happy Easter Day because of 
your thoughtful kindness to me.” 

“We are so glad,” said Betty, giv- 
ing her a tight hug. 

All five of the little girls were 
happy as they left Granny’s cottage. 
Giving Easter joy to her had filled 
their own hearts with happiness. 





Poster Suggestions for April 


(Continued from page 23) 


suggested in the spring cleanup post- 
er. Discuss with the class some of 
the ways in which one may show 
kindness to animals, and use these 
ideas in poster form. 

As the children learn about which 
wild flowers may and may not be 
picked, a campaign to protect wild 


flowers growing in your locality 
might be started. Posters are an 
effective means of arousing com- 
munity interest. 

Use whatever medium is best suited 
to each poster. Be sure that posters 
are not merely decorative pictures. 
They should carry a message. 








AT NO ADDED COST 








SHORTEST, FASTEST 
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Go adventuring 


in Washington 


Coast on Glaciers or pick Alpine 
flowers on Mt. Rainier; explore 
romantic waterfronts; bathe on 
Pacific Ocean beaches; plunge 
into the wilderness of the 
Olympic Peninsula. Steamer 
sailings to Alaska. Visit this 
charmed land en route to the 
Convention and the Fair at San 
Francisco. Send for free copy of 
“Pacific Northwest Vacation 
Suggestions.” 








**Shoot’’ a bear 


in Yellowstone 
See the wild life, geysers, can- 


yons and waterfalls of our oldest 
and greatest National Park. 85 
extra miles of glorious mountain 
motoring without extra cost 
when you enter via Gallatin 
Gateway. Write for free 
“Yellowstone” booklet describ- 
ing low cost tours. 
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Travel like a Queen 
on the OLYMPIAN 


Scenically supreme is the route 
of this famous transcontinental 
train. 656 glorious electrified 
miles; open observation cars 
through spectacular Montana 
Canyon, over the Continental 
Divide of the Rockies and across 
the timbered Bitter Roots. 


Air conditioned comfort and 
friendly, smiling service. 
Appetizing meals at very low 
prices—and low fares, too. Our 
travel experts will gladly help 
plan your western vacation to 
include San Francisco. 


F. N. Hicks, Pass'r Traffic Manager 
Room 224 Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


The MILWAUKEE 
ROAD Iie miawaina 
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cut paper. 


Art Motivates an 
English Lesson 


(Continued from page 24) 


Each child had made 


several sketches on manila paper and 
he chose the best picture to copy in 
cut paper. 

When the landscapes were being 
exhibited, the children read Rip Van 
Winkle several times for pleasure. 
Then they began writing plays and 
painting large scenes for them. These 
art lessons illustrated the importance 
of descriptive scenes in words. 

The children also enjoyed reading 
and hearing poems about trees. 


AUTHOR’sS NOTE: 


Credit for the art 


motivation in connection with the study 
here described belongs to Miss Rose E. 


Hofstetter, 
Schools, North Tarrytown, 


Director 


of Art, Public 
New York. 


A Test in English 


(Continued from page 16) 
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A Test on South America 


(Continued from page 16) 
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In the ancient land of the Basques 


FRANCE 


This Vacation 
LIVE WHILE YOU LEARN! 





This summer...live the life you lead! —Study in France...where living is 


an art and Art is living...come where cobblestones and cathedrals... 
belfries and bastions...customs and costumes are eloquent lectures in 
History and the Arts...where a look through the Louvre or the 
Luxembourg...a stroll through glorious chateaux gardens or along 
a gay boulevard walk is itself a course in culture...where an evening 
in Paris means a lifetime of memories % Formal classes with priceless 
degrees in the great fountainheads of French learning... University 
of Toulouse; The Sorbonne; Franco-American Summer School of 
Fine Arts % Wander through pensive provinces...see the walled city 
of Carcassonne that mirrors the arts, customs and handicrafts of 
centuries ago...or behold the France of antiquity, built by the Romans 
when France was still Gaul...the theater and arena of Arles...the 
Bridge of Gard...the arena of Nimes...here’s a seminar wide as all 
France and high as the Pyrénées...come over to study...and play while 
you work! 


Rail fares reduced 40%...favorable exchange 
...gasoline discounts...lower travel costs 
Delightful Spas, glittering seaside resorts and tumultuous mountain 
districts triple the allure of travelling i in France...and the quaint way- 


side inns and hotels ‘petites? with their ample comfort and delicious 
cuisine make a trip through France a bargain impossible to overlook. 


Your local travel agent has informative literature...or write to 


French Government Tourist Bureau 
610 FIFTH AVENUE «e NEW YORK 
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SEE BOTH FAIRS 





by train 


‘90 


for only 


ROUND 
TRIP 


from any place in the United States — 


hometown to hometown! — STARTING APRIL 28 









Here’s the biggest travel news since 
we can remember! 


Beginning April 28, you can start 
from any place in the United States, 
see both world’s fairs (San Francisco 
and New York), and return to your 
starting point—all for $90 soho pare 
in chair cars and coaches, $135 round 
trip instandard Pullmans (berth extra)! 

Never before has there been such an 
an to see the country. Never 
before such a low fare good from any 
place in the United States! 

For examples, you can go to San 
Francisco on Southern Pacific’s fast 
Overland Route. Visit the $50,000,000 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
on Treasure Island in San Francisco 
Bay. Then speed to Los Angeles on 
our luxurious streamlined Daylight, 
following the very edge of the Pacific 
Ocean for 113 breathless miles. Then 
to romantic old New Orleans on our 


SAN FRANCISCO 
WORLD'S FAIR 


© NEW YORK 
WORLD'S FAIR 


Sunset Route through Southern Ari- 
zona, Texas and the deep South, or to 
Chicago on our Golden State Route. 
Then to the New York World’s Fair 


and back to your own home town. 
All this for only $90 round trip in 
chair cars and coaches, or $135 round 
tripin standard Pullmans(berth extra)! 
Also low round trip fares direct to 
the San Francisco World’s Fair. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

O. P. Bartlet, Dept. IN-4, 

310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Send me booklets describing the 

San Francisco and New York World's 

Fairs, and full details about how to see 

both in one trip. 


Name 
Address___ 
City. 








State. 














Southern Pacific 


THE WEST’S GREATEST TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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Nova Scotia’s Coast 


(Continued from page 69) 


islanders sails to Chester to get the 
doctor. You can realize how dan- 
gerous this trip may be in winter if 
the bay is rough. 

There have been times when the 
water was frozen, so that men, 
women, and children could skate 
from Tancook to Chester, or even 
walk the seven miles. One of the 
old residents told me that within her 
lifetime the ice had been so thick 
that oxen and a cart were used to 
transport grain from Chester to 
Tancook. 

The island is of irregular shape, 
with hilly land, woods, and plowed 
fields. Along the sandy shore are 
shacks where the fishermen bring 
their catches and salt the fish. The 
homes are small, neat huts, usually 
built in groups with barns, pigpens, 
chicken houses, and workrooms close 
by. I saw few flowers cultivated in 
gardens, but the roadside was beauti- 
ful with masses of wild roses. As in 
all parts of Nova Scotia, the women 
are adept at making hooked rugs. 

For a living, the island people 
either fish or farm. Many of the 
men are away for several months at 
a time, sailing to the Grand Banks 
and returning with large quantities 
of fish. Even this arduous work, in 
which they suffer many hardships, 
gives them little financial return. 

We saw one man bring in a 500- 
pound tuna fish. Imagine the size! 
Fishing for tuna can be dangerous 
work. If something goes wrong with 
the tackle, a large fish is strong 
enough to pull a man into the ocean. 
After our fisherman had spent hours 
catching the tuna, he brought it to 
shore and cleaned it. While he was 
busy with this work, his helper made 
a crate resembling a casket. The 
cavity of the fish was filled with ice, 
the fish was placed in the box, and 
shipment was made from Chester to 
Fulton Fish Market in New York 
City. Although New Yorkers pay a 
good price for tuna fish, the poor 
fisherman expected to realize only 
about $12 for all his work. 

The farmers of Tancook raise the 
food for the island, food to sell in 
Chester, and quantities of cabbages 
which they ship as far away as the 
British West Indies. 

Children on the island attend one 
or the other of two schools. They 
were being taught by girls who had 
just graduated from a one-year 
normal school. These teachers are 
paid $500 a year. During the sum- 
mer the boys and girls work on the 
farms or fish with their fathers. 
They also sail, for to them a sailing 
boat is as important as a bicycle or 
an automobile is to us. 

There are no motion pictures, no 
parks, no places of recreation. As a 
result the church is the social center 
of the community. When I asked 
what the teacher does from the end 
of August until the end of June, my 
hostess replied that besides teaching 
school she attends church on Sunday 
and on Wednesday evening, and 
occasionally goes skating or attends 
a quilting party. And yet, although 
these islanders lack the amusements 
that we are accustomed to, I found 


them a happy, contented people. 
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world is yours on request. 
matically illustrated are many 
of the sights that await you 
In it are living scenes 
taken from a historic past. You 
can consider this picture book 
as a condensed catalog of the 
hundreds of things to see and do 
in San Antonio. 
get a glimpse of the Alamo, where 
Texans died for freedom; Ran- 
dolph Field, “West Point of the 
Air’; Fort Sam Houston, largest 
Army Post in the United States; 


i 


iv 





nation’s 
Sunken Garden Theatre’s pres- 
entation of operas and concerts 
beneath a canopy of stars; and 
scores of other equally interest- 
ing points. 
turned through the pages of 
“Picturesque San Antonio” you 
will never be satisfied until you 
have visited the 
sights it reveals and discovered 
for yourself the delights in 
WRITE TODAY for your 
Include San Antonio on 
your visit to Old Mex- 
ico or the Fairs this 


to spend several 7 4 
days to see the ; 
many sights. } 


San Antonio 


MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
512 Auditorium Circle, San Antonio, Texas 


Send me FREE your beautifully illustrated book, 
“Picturesque San Antonio.” 





NEED THIS 


GUIDE TO 
ROMANCE AND 
ADVENTURE 


This beautiful 32- 
page book filled with 
camera impressions 
of one of the most 
colorful and pictur- 
esque cities in the 
Dra- 


With it you'll 


the Governors’ Pal- 
ace, where Spanish 
viceroys ruled; the 
Missions, built by 
Franciscan padres 
two centuries ago; 
Brackenridge Park; 
model zoo; the 


Once you have 


innumerable 
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CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY 


Shovlest, heichest Roul - 5 
SAN FRANCISCO) 


9 





Go this quickest, most 

scenic way, via the Historic 
Overland Route (C. & N. W.-U. P.- 
So. Pac.). Ride in luxurious comfort 
on world famous trains. En route to 
San Francisco visit the W est’s most en- 
thralling wonderlands. Wide choice 
of routes—go one way, return 
another. Low summer fares. Liberal 
stopover privileges. 


PACIFIC COAST 733" ‘candice: 
Pacific Northwest. See all the high spots 
of the West Coast on one grand circle tour. 


From Chicago, round trip in 
$65.00 


coaches as low as . 
—Lake Mead—Magnifi- 
BOULDER DAM cent. inapleiee. Seo them 
enroute toor from California. Tours 


from Las Vegas, Nev.,aslowas . $3.45 


COLORADO —Sublime mountain vacation- 


2 oe Only sau from 
Chicago. Round trip in coaches $31 10 


Seeeee a . et ee 
, Magic land of geysers 
YELLOWSTONE wild life, oaensialion 
canyons. Roundtrip fromChicago 


in Pullmans (berth extra) . . . $49.30 
LION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NAT’L 


PARKS —See all three of these awe-inspiring 
wonderlands onone tour. Round trip 


to Cedar City in Pullmans (berth 
pee + <> ee 


extra) only 
BLACK HILLS, SO. DAK.—Hishese 


mountains 

east of the Rockies. Picturesque. Romantic. 

_ | erent, Mt. — Memorial. 
ound trip from icago in 

Coaches, only ... $26.45 

F . 

SUN VALLEY, IDAHO Famous moun. 

= edge of gong | Be Wilderness.” 
ound trip from icago as 

css sa ke oS 5 ee 


low as 


CANADIAN ROCKIES — B24. Lake Louise, 


Vancouver. En route 
to or from the Pacific Coast, 


ies isses +a > ; ae 


ALASKA—Land of the Midnight Sun. 
Round trip from Seattle 


as low as . $95.00 
NORTH WOODS of. Wisconsin, Upper 


Michigan, Minnesota 
—Forest playground of the Middle West. 
Round = in coaches from 
o ‘ 


Chicago as low as a $9.35 


Ask About North Western Escorted 
All-Expense Tours 


= e = 





—an=MAIL THIS COUPON=—— 


| R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
| Dept.31 —400 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Tropical Glimpses 


(Continued from page 51) 


pitch obtained here for calking his 
ships. During the past half century 
the lake has supplied the world with 
over five million tons of asphalt for 
paving roads. 

Back in the city we noticed the 
many types of people there—Hindus, 
Chinese, Carib Indians, English, and 
Americans. In the fine Botanical 
Gardens we were charmed to see 
nutmeg, cinnamon, and cloves grow- 
ing, also banyan trees, Para rubber, 
orchids, Brazil nuts, coca plants, 
mangoes, salmon trees, bay-rum 
trees, flamboyant (poinciana) and 
eucalyptus trees, rattan palms, 
frangipanni and other shrubs. 

Our next objective was Para- 
maribo, Dutch Guiana. What a 
clean town it proved to be! Bicycles 
were plentiful, as were typical people 
from Holland. We enjoyed seeing 
the Governor and his lady having 
tea on the balcony of their residence 
on Sunday afternoon. At a movie 
that night the audience sat spell- 
bound as films in English were un- 
rolled before them. A _ double- 
feature program—all in English— 
ended with The Jungle Princess. 

This picture seemed a most suit- 
able prelude to the next day, as we 
left for Moengo, far up the river in 
the country of the Bush Negroes. I 
had never seen more beautiful scen- 
ery. Jungle sights and noises were 
close at hand. We could almost 
touch the trees on each side of the 
ship. Wild parrots and parakeets 
provided a weird touch. Around 
every bend of the river came fresh 


delights. 
Then we saw our first Bush 
Negroes. Descended from slaves 


who ran away from Dutch masters 
and took refuge in the depth of the 
jungle, these people wear little cloth- 
ing. They followed our ship calling 
“Chapeau!” (“Hat!”) and _ gladly 
picking up various tokens of civiliza- 
tion. 

At our final destination, Moengo, 
our ship loaded bauxite (powdered 
and blown into the hold to be used 
in making aluminum). Interesting 
indeed was this town, built especially 
for mining a material of great im- 
portance to modern industry. It 
was clean and well-kept in the tradi- 
tional Dutch manner. 

Not content to see the Bush peo- 
ple only on the river, our party took 
a launch and went upstream to one 
of their villages. Built on a slight 
rise, the little town was swept clean. 
A mother with a babe in arms took 
me into her home to see it. Inside 
the hut were low stools and other 
furniture, hand-carved and made of 
unstained wood. The exterior of the 
dwelling also was carved, in conven- 
tional designs. 

Bargaining delights these people. 
We traded such things as bottles, 
matches, cigarettes, candy, and shirts 
for native combs, oars, and walking 
sticks. 

This was our last new adventure. 
The trip home was broken by a stop 
at Trinidad, where we bought articles 
that we had passed by on our first 
stop; then began the nine-day jour- 
ney through the Caribbean and the 
Gulf to New Orleans. 
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BIGGEST VACATION 
BARGAIN EVER OFFERED! 





Think of it! You go to the San Francisco World's Fair, and 
N. E. A. Convention then you go across America 
to the New York World’s Fair and back home 


again 4#% A glorious vacation by Trailways for less 
than a penny a mile! 


Pig See America as you can no other way—in smooth 
] é ) riding, air conditioned Trailways Streamliners— 
your choice of many scenic routes. 

While in San Francisco and New York take 
advantage of Trailways All-Expense 
Exposition tours and be sure of your 
hotel accommodations in advance. 






























5 All-Expense Days in San Francisco $14.25 
$11.25 


including, in both cities, room in approved hotel 
[double-room rates quoted—single rooms sligh ely 
higher], admissions to Fairs, special sight-seeing 
trips, etc.—everything but meals. 

Both, in San Francisco and New York there 
are similar All-Expense Package Tours of from 2 
to 7 days duration. 


USE COUPON BELOW FOR FURTHER DETAILS 


3 All-Expense Days in New York.... 





79 other Trailways All-Expense 
Vacation Tours! Write now for information 


on National Trailways’ other 79 low-cost all-expense 
vacation tours... including carefree, economical tours 
of the Scenic West, Mile High Rocky Mountains, the His- 
toric East, the Hospitable South, Canada and Mexico. 

*If you cannot take advantage of 
this bargain offer for the N. EF. A. 
Convention, remember this amaz- 
ingly low rate excursion trip is on 
saledaily from April 1 toOctober 28. 
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Go Trailways—the 
friendly way to travel 


Comfortable ... you travel in spacious, Cream 
and Crimson streamliners... air-cushioned . . . 
many of them air-conditioned. 


Interesting, educational . . . you see more of 


America, discover National Parks, Historical 
Shrines, when you travel Trailways, 
Economical . . . it costs less to travel Trailways 
than to use your car—less than 2 cents a mile! 

For your daily travel needs, to the next town or across 
America, insist on Trailways tickets .. . Trailways 
routing and Trailways courtesy. 


Send for these FREE Travel Guides NOW 


or consult your local Trailways service from... .... 
Trailways agent to.. 


BE SRS Oe HTS BRN vs cc ceccewesocsoceese 


Nationa TraiLways System 
20 E. Randolph St., Chicago 


Please send information on ane will be gone. ....+++seeeeererers days 
O “See Both Fairs” Tour OUD. os vc ccineccccndgessesecdececceetesece 
0 Trailways scenic All-Ex- Address... . cc cceceeeceseceeeecceseneeeeens 
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ACHES 
and 


PAINS 


hay Aitka-Seltcer 


Most of us are not seriously ill very often, but Upset Stomach, Acid Indigestion, discomfort of 





its the minor aches and pains such as Headache, Colds and Muscular Aches and Pains. This world 
Sour Stomach, Distress of Colds, attack of Acid wide acceptance of Alka-Seltzer has been won 
Indigestion, Muscular Fatigue, or some common strictly on its merits. 
ailment that so often upset our days, keep us For quick, effective relief from these common 
awake nights, and reduce our efficiency in our troubles there is nothing quite like Alka-Seltzer 
daily work. Tablets. An Alka-Seltzer Tablet dissolved in a 
These common ailments are often caused by glass of water makes a sparkling, pleasant tast- 
over indulgence in rich food or drink, late hours, ing, effervescent solution that is a pain reliever 
overwork, or some other indiscretion. These com- and on alkalizer. Thus it gives relief in TWO 
mon ailments are seldom serious enough to re- WAYS—the analgesic (sodium acetyl! salicylate) 
quire the attention of your doctor, but are suffi- quickly relieves the pela and discomfort, at the 
ciently troublesome that prompt relief is most same time the alkalizi gredients help correct 
welcome. the excess acid condition so often present with 
Millions of people in all walks of life now use common ailments. All druggists have Alka- 
Alka-Seltzer for prompt relief from Headaches, Seltzer in 30 and 60 cent size packages. 


* Trial package of Alka-Seltzer sent FREE. Just write Miles Laboratories, Inc., Dept. i, Elkhart, Ind. 
. 





MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
2@ ELKHART, INDIANA 


FREE TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


THIS ATTRACTIVE 24 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY IGHLY educational and entertaining. Thirteen 
) OER ora mS scenes from the world-famous Luray Caverns— 


Shenandoah Valley - Skyline Drive and Shenandoah 
Nationa! Park. Request your copies now. One for 
each student. Plan Now to Visit This Famous At- 
traction while enroute to or from the World's Fairs. 
Only 2 hours from Washington — 20 minutes from 
Skyline Drive — in Old Virginia. 








16 mm sound motion pictures in color available on free loan basis. 


For your free copies write Educational Department 


LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY, VA. 


FOOT AND LEG PAINS? 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, tired, aching 
feet, sore heels, callouses on soles—all are signs of 
weak or fallen arches. Dr. Scholl's Arch Supports give imme- 

diate relief by removing muscular and ligamentous strain—the 
cause of your pain. They are molded to your feet and help re- 

store the arches to normal. Can be changed one pair of shoes to an- 
other. Expertly fitted at may ye and Dept. stores everywhere. 
For FREE foot booklet, write Scholl's, Inc., Chicago, IL 
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You want an itinerary planned by specialists. 
You want good service in Scandinavia. 

Then take a SUNLIT NIGHTS TOUR-your 
guarantee of an enjoyable trip. Arranged by 
Scandinavia's foremost travel organizations— 
advisors to American travellers for 18 years. 

Join our fourth annual Escorted Ideal Tour 
-departure guaranteed. Or | 
take an Independent Tour to os 


suit your purse and taste. Ask : 
your travel agent for a SUNLIT - 
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A Unit on South America 


(Continued from page 20) 


Materials: Globe and maps. Sand table. 
Orange and flashlight for demonstration 
of revolution and rotation of earth. 
Experiences: Drawing of hemisphere 
showing the different zones. Finding 
the latitude and longitude of places 
visited. Making the various divisions of 
land from clay and on the sand table. 
Finding distances from maps of various 
sizes. Explaining to lower grades the 
revolution of the earth around the sun. 
(Arithmetic, geography.) 

V. History of South America. 

A. Famous Spanish explorers from 

Columbus to Pizarro. 

B. Movement for independence in 

South America that resulted in the 

republics of today. 

Materials: Pictures of the explorers and 
their ships. Maps showing explorations. 
Experiences: Making a frieze of the 
period from Columbus to Pizarro. Draw- 
ing maps showing the routes of these ex- 
plorers. Drawing the Spanish _ flag. 
Learning to spell the names of impor- 
tant explorers and the countries they 
visited. (Art, spelling.) 

VI. How history has affected the 
customs of today. 

A. Inca Indians. 

B. Settlers from Spain and Portu- 

gal. 

C. Form of government. 
Materials: Stories, pictures, and songs of 
the Indians. 

Experiences: Reading storybooks. Sing- 
ing Spanish songs. Reporting on Panama 
Canal. (Literature, English, music.) 
VII. People. 

A. Customs. 

B. Amusements, 

C. Music and art. 

D. Means of making a living. 
Materials: Pictures of people, resorts, 
industries, villages, transportation, masks, 
and markets, used by Inca Indians. Map 
of hemisphere showing zones. Globe. 
Experiences: Making dolls or puppets 
of some of the people of South America. 
Making a model of a house in South 
America, surrounding it with the typi- 
cal vegetation. Making miniature boats 
and carts used in South America. Giv- 
ing reports on why certain ports have 
taken up a particular industry. Writing 
a letter home to a friend. Writing a 
diary. Mounting pictures in a booklet. 
Making masks of clay and papier-maché. 
(Art, handwork, oral English, litera- 
ture. ) 
VIII. Places. 

A. Schools. 
. Inca Indian village of today. 
. Farms. 
. Cities. 
. Buildings. 
. Historical spots. 
. Native homes. 
Materials: Pictures. Globe and maps. 
Stamps. 
Experiences: Drawing maps showing 
zones and route taken thus far. Figur- 
ing general cost of living in various 
places visited from pamphlets from 
hotels. (Art, arithmetic, English, read- 
ing.) 
IX. Products we receive from South 
America. 

A. Rubber. 

B. Coffee. 

C. Nitrate of soda. 

D. Bananas. 

E. Sugar. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Listed monthly — Limericks, Statements, 

Pictures, Crosswords, etc.; helpful contest 

articles, and our own prize contests. 

SPECIAL FOR $1.00—6 mos. subscription 

and catalog of latest books on contesting. 
CONTEST WORLD NEWS 

Dept. I, 512 Fourth St. Toledo, oe... 


FOCUS RANCH 
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» 
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Cattle ranch in northwestern Colorado—ranch house 
: and cabin accommodations for twelve guests—range 
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riding, roundups, fishing, hunting. 


J. B. (Shorty) Temple, Ghutiee, Cuteade 


AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and minister as 
in oil. Po Reed tor Reve lence needed, Mieke 
Money of ome and irements. 

3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 5194, Chicas? Chicage 


Needing protection, list and Tet and 
WILD FLOWERS Sst Sind 
25¢ per doz.; 100 outlines to color 75e; 5 teac 
; list free. Wild Flower Preservation Society. 
3740 Oliver St., Washington, D. C. 
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WONDER CRUISES. 


KUNGSHOLM 


JUNE 30th...42 DAYS 


Notih Cape Chutse 


Visit little known Iceland; climb the North 
Cape; drink in the beauty of the fjords of 
Norway under the Midnight Sun; spend 
a day in romantic rose-bowered Visby; 
see the progressive “‘New”’ Republics of 
Estonia and Finland; study for yourself 
the great Russian experiment;* enjoy the 
hospitality of Copenhagen, Denmark; 
and Stockholm, capital of Sweden. En- 
joy the comforts of a modern liner as 
your home, for 42 glorious days. 

—.:........ — 


GRIPSHOLM 


JULY 24th...35 DAYS 


Viting Jands Cruise 


A month and a week-end in the peaceful, 
progressive Scandinavian countries, far 
removed from war. Voyage up the mag- 
nificent fjords of Norway; visit quaint 
Copenhagen in Denmark; the free city of 
Danzig; romantic Visby on the Island of 
Gotland;Tallinn, capital of Estonia; Lenin- 
grad* in mystical Russia; Helsingfors, cap- 
ital of Finland; Stockholm, the beautiful 
capital, and Gothenburg famous shipping 
port of Sweden; and finally Edinburgh in 
Scotland. 10,000 miles of glori- $415 


ous adventure. From 
*If you don’t want to visit Russia you may 
leave the Cruise at Tallinn and spend 
more time in Helsingfors and Stockholm. 





OR PLAN YOUR OWN TRIP 
For a Holiday in Viking Lands 


The longer the better, but even if you 
have only 21 days our regular sailings will 
give you a delightful holiday. Favorable 
exchange, courteous friendliness, breath- 
taking beauty—all combine for a perfect 
vacation. Let us help you arrange a Viking 
trip. No obligation. 


Inquire of any Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH 


AMERICAN 


LINE 


4 West Sist Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A Unit on South America 


(Continued from page 74) 


Materials: Pictures of products in var- 
ious stages. Exhibits of leather, coffee, 
etc. Maps showing distribution of cer- 
tain products in world. 

Experiences: Making drawings of, and 
reporting about, the sugar industry. 
Drawing distribution map in booklet. 
Finding out how many things in our 
homes come from South America. (Eng- 
lish, art.) 

X. Manufactured products 
America receives from us. 

A. Automobiles. 

B. Steel products. 

C. Machinery. 

D. Other manufactured products. 
Materials: Pictures of things made from 
iron. Maps showing distribution of iron 
ore. 

Experiences: Reporting on iron ore and 
uses of iron and steel. Collecting pic- 
tures of things made from iron and steel. 
Drawing maps to show distribution of 
iron ore. (English, art.) 

XI. Location of South America. 

A. In comparison to the United 

States. 

B. In comparison to other coun- 

tries in same zone. 

C. Effect of location on the de- 

velopment of South America. 
Materials: Globe and maps. Pictures of 


South 


typical vegetation of various zones. 
Experiences: Collecting pictures about 
each zone. Drawing map of South 
America showing the zones. Reviewing 
products and industries, noticing differ- 
ence according to zone. Studying world 
map of products to make comparison 
with other countries of same zone. 
Making a diary of the return trip. 
(Art, English, reading.) 

XII. Importance of South America 
as a neighbor of the United States. 

A. Peace conference. 

B. President Roosevelt’s visit. 

C. Pan-American highway. 
Materials: Newspaper clippings of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s trip and reason for it. 
Map and information from newspaper 
about Pan-American Highway. 
Experiences: Reading interesting arti- 
cles about South America to rest of class. 
Writing summary of unit. Reporting 
on Mr. Roosevelt’s trip. (English, read- 


ing.) 
A TYPIcaL ASSIGNMENT 


What must we do now that we 
have seen Miami and want to be on 
our way again? Eileen said, “Make 
plans as we did for the first part of 
our trip.” 

Marion volunteered to look up the 
timetables of airplanes leaving for 
the West Indies. Anthony, a fourth- 
grade student, said, “May I have 
charge of the ticket office?” I sug- 
gested that they work together using 
the pamphlets, and then report their 
findings on costs and time to the 
rest of the class. 

Others in the class wanted some- 
thing to do. I asked, “What else 
must we do? We will soon be ready 
to take large sums of money from 
the bank. How are we going to 
carry it safely?” 

Ethel said, “We could use checks 
called traveler’s checks.” She said 
she would look up information and 
be ready to report to the class about 
traveler’s checks. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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CARIBBEAN- 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
CRUISES 


31 and 38 Day Cruises to Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile; and "Round South America Cruise-Tours 
permitting visit to the 8th Biennial Congress of the World 
Federation of Education Assns., Rio de Janeiro, Aug.6-11. 





Luxurious “Santa” Liners. All Outside Rooms Each with 
Private Bath. Outdoor Tiled Swimming Pools. 





16 Day Cruises permitting visits to 15 cities in Curacao, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Jamaica, Haiti. 


SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 


See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Sq., 
New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; 
San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. Copyright 1938 by Grace Line, Inc. 
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Above: Giant Evergreens shade modern highways 
Below: Grand Coulee Dam. Man's Biggest Job 
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Abooe: Year round fun and relaxation af 
ML. Rainier National Park. 









| IS A DRAMA of nature unspoiled that 
you could tour the world and never find. 
Forests that were old when Rome was young 
envelop you in their deep peace . . . hundreds 
of streams and waterfalls sing you calming 
lullabies; white-crested peaks rise majestically 
above the sky-blue waters of lakes and island- 
studded inland seas, to help air-condition your 
days and nights. Before you spreads the 
changing panorama of a great River and the 
rise of a Dam bigger than anything man ever 
built . wide ocean beaches, sunny desert 
huttes and coulees, lush farmlands, famous 
National Parks and Forests—all within a few 
easy miles of metropolitan centers. Then world 
ports, Indian lore, pioneer mementos, inspir- 
ing industries and developments, add to the va- 
riety. It’s America at her best—all wrapped 
up for you in one economical vacation ‘pack- 
age—with a mild year-round climate, and 
from sea-level to ski-level, every holiday sport 
and relaxation under a cool sun. This year 
Washington State marks its Golden Jubilee 
with a state-wide open house; special events 
and pageants add to your welcome. Excellent 
accommodations, modern highways and trans- 
portation and extremely low costs through- 
out the state . Route yourself through 
Washington State on your tour of the two 
World's Fairs at no extra cost on your rail 
tickets. See your travel agent for low cost 
fares from your home. 
> > + 
You are invited to visit our 
exhibits at the New York and 
San Francisco World’s Fairs. 
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A Unit on South America 


(Continued from page 75) 


A few fourth-grade pupils cut 
and mounted pictures from the 
pamphlets on the West Indies to 
show the class things to see. 

After this activity period in which 
each one had a task of his own 
choosing, there was a conference in 
which reports were made. Plans 
were then outlined for the next day. 


CHECKING AND TESTING 


At the end of each topic in the 
unit there was a short objective 
test. At the end of the unit an ob- 
jective test and a few essay-type 
questions checked the results. 


OUTCOMES 


1. The children gained a knowl- 
edge of the life and customs of the 


people of Mexico, the West Indies, | 


and South America. 
learned 


2. They about various 
places of interest in our southern 
hemisphere. 


3. To a small extent they under- 
stood the relationship between cli- 
mate and people; to a large extent, 
climate and industry; and to a still 
greater extent, climate and recrea- 
tion. 

4. They learned some likenesses 
and differences between the children 
of these countries and themselves. 

§. They felt closer to the people 
of the southern hemisphere because 
of greater knowledge of them and the 
places they inhabit. 

6. They learned about the vast 
amount of supplies we use from 
South America. 

7. They learned the ease, speed, 
and comfort of modern means of 
travel, in contrast to the crude slow 
methods used by some of the natives 
of these countries. 

8. They acquired an interest in 
South American affairs, as indicated 
by the clippings and news articles 
brought in. 

9. The unit provided opportunity 
for artistic inclinations in basketry, 
clay modeling, drawings, paintings, 
and plaques. 

10. They now recognize Spanish 
music and Indian festival dance 
music. They learned some songs. 

11. They learned to spell many of 
the important words used. 

12. They accumulated a_ great 
deal of knowledge about planning a 
trip—cost, passports, speed per hour, 
distances, traveler’s checks. 

13. They increased their ability 
to use reference books. 

14. Improvement was made, espe- 
cially in the lower grades, in oral and 
written English. 

15. Arithmetic became more real 
to them through use. 

16. They widened their interest 
by studying the lives of children who 
live far away. 
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A Unit on South America 


(Continued from page 76) 
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Hillyer, Virgil M.: A Child’s Shepherd, E. P.: Geography for Be- 
Geography of the World (Apple- ginners (Rand McNally). 


ton-Century ). Smith, J. Russell: World Folks 
Huntington, Ellsworth; and others: (Winston). 

Living Geography, Books 1 and 2 Southworth, Gertrude; and South- 

(Macmillan). worth, J. V.: America’s Old 
Janvier, T. A.: Aztec Treasure World Background (Iroquois Pub. 

House for Boys (Harper). Co.). 











White ships . . . blue water .. . brilliant ports. This summer 











become part of this colorful “Caribbean Picture” on a Guest 
Cruise to the West Indies . . . aboard a snowy, first class liner 
especially built for tropic travel. Swing through a fascinating 
program of shipboard activities and shore excursions with 
gay, congenial companions. Delight in the deck-sports and 
open air pool—the comfort of your outside stateroom—the 
magnificent meals and entertainment which includes a_ fine 
orchestra and sound movies. You'll see strange places ... as 
bizarre as they are beautiful. 


Every Saturday there's a cruise to Alternate Saturdays — 
Costa Rica with 2 calls at Havana and tours to the Highlands 
a visit to the Panana Canal Zone. of Guatemala with calls 
(15 Days—$175 up). at Santiago, Cuba and 
Honduras... (26 days, 
Every Wednesday a cruise to Puerto all expenses, $263 up). 
Colombia (Barranquilla) and Carta- 
gena, Colombia, S. A., with 2 calls at Ask about other serv- 
Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I., and a visit ices from New York, 
to the Panama Canal Zone. Philadelphia and New 
(15 Days—$175 up). Orleans. 








Apply any Authorized Travel Agent or United Fruit Com- 
pany, Pier 3, N. R., or 632 Fifth Ave., New York; 111 ¥. 
Washington St., Chicago ; 321 St. Charles St., New Orleans ; 
Pier 9, North Wharves, Phila.; 201 Tremont St., Boston. 
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, @ Days spent on board a Santa Fe Trailways 
streamlined Bus are among the most memor- 
able any vacation can bring. For during them you make new friends 
and discover the Real America ... go places and see things that 
can be conveniently reached only by Santa Fe Trailways. 


Whether you’re planning a trip to the Golden Gate Exposition, Los 
Angeles, Hollywood, The Grand Canyon, Painted Desert, the Indian 
Empire... or East to Chicago and the New York World’s Fair .. . go 
Santa Fe Trailways. To make your vacation as complete as possible 
you may have liberal stop-over privileges, as well as an interesting option 
of routes... at no extra costs. 


World’s First Air-Conditioned Bus Service 


In Santa Fe Trailways big, roomy, streamlined buses (air conditioned 
over the entire Santa Fe Trail) you glide along comfortably and without 
a care... free from noise, dust, dirt and heat. Rates are so low that you 
can include those points of interest which would otherwise be beyond 
many modest vacation budgets. 


For details of routes and costs, and illustrated folders 
see your Trailways agent, or use coupon below. 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


20 E. Randolph, CHICAGO 


423 W. 2nd St. 
WICHITA, KANS. 


6th & Main, LOS ANGELES 
















Member 
NATIONAL TRAILWAYS 
SYSTEM 
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MAIL this COUPON to Nearest 
Address Listed Above: 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS, TOUR DEPT.: Please 
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3.1] 99 again 
in Old Virginia 








Y/ 


Free 80-Page Vacation Booklet 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia” 
(Limtted supply—One booklet per teacher) 


Virginia Conservation Commission 
Room 854 
914 Capitol St., Richmond, Va. 
Travel motion pictures available. 
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Canadian Rockies 
to the Pacific 


(Continued from page 48) 


orange- and flame-colored Iceland 
poppies. At the far end of the lake, 
reflected in its blue-green waters, 
was Victoria Glacier. 

At noon we reluctantly tore our- 
selves away to board the train again. 
Attached at the rear we found an 
open observation car where we spent 
the afternoon gazing at towering 
peaks, deep gorges, and rushing 
waterfalls. There were numerous 
tunnels, We saw the source of the 
Columbia River and the Great 
Divide on the boundary between 
Alberta and British Columbia. 

The next morning, early, we had 
our first view of the Pacific as the 
train drew into Vancouver, metrop- 
olis of British Columbia and princi- 
pal West Coast seaport of Canada. 
Sight-seeing buses met us at the 
station. We drove through beauti- 
ful Stanley Park, visited many pub- 
lic playgrounds, saw the industrial 
and Oriental sections of the city. 

Most marvelous, to us from the 
plains, were the wonderful tall ever- 
greens; the streets lined with moun- 
tain ash, showing splotches of flame- 
colored berries; the hedges of English 
ivy or holly around mansion and 
cottage. In every yard, however 
small, was a flower garden. Most 
noticeable were stately roses grafted 
on willow shoots, and great hydran- 
gea bushes standing shoulder high. 
Since the temperature here never 
goes above 85 degrees or below 38, 
flowers flourish the year around. 
There was an interval for shop- 
ping before lunch. Some of us ex- 
plored the. Hudson’s Bay Company 
store and invested in blankets to 
send home. Near the lunch counter 
we found a flower corner where 
enormous bunches of sweet peas 
were selling for five cents—with a 
corsage pin thrown in! 

After a hotel dinner that eve- 
ning, we boarded the steamer which 
was sailing at midnight for Victoria 
on Vancouver Island, capital of the 
province. We were rocked to sleep 
in our cabins by the slight rolling 
of the boat. Next morning we had 
breakfast in the ship’s beautiful din- 
ing room. 

There was time for a glimpse of 
Victoria, with its Old World accent 
and leisureliness, before heading 
across the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
and up Puget Sound toward Seattle. 
As we began to slip almost imper- 
ceptibly out to sea, a bugler sent to 
us over the water Victoria’s farewell. 
The day was perfect for a sea trip— 
bright sunshine on the bluest of 
water, and the whitest of friendly 
white gulls. 

Four o'clock found us 
through the customs at 
then to a hotel for a dinner of fresh 
Pacific salmon, and a comfortable 
night’s rest. Like the Canadian 
cities to the north, Seattle is a city of 
beautiful homes and gardens, with 
sudden, breath-taking views of the 
sea. Not least among its delights are 
the huge public markets where 
Chinese and Japanese merchants vie 
with each other in displaying their 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers. 


going 


Seattle, | 

























1,000 in 100 CASH PRIZES 


OFFERED BY THE INSTRUCTOR 
FOR THE BEST SHORT LETTERS ON 


‘Where I Would Like to Go on My 
Vacation This Year... and Why”’ 


FIRST PRIZE 
SECOND PRIZE 
THIRD PRIZE . 
FOURTH PRIZE 
FIFTH PRIZE 


THE AWARDS 


10 PRIZES OF $15 EACH 
25 PRIZES OF $10 EACH 
60 PRIZES OF $ 5 EACH 


Every entrant who is not awarded a cash prize will 
receive a four-color print of an art masterpiece, 


$ 





$1,000 ~ 











Easy to Enter—Easy to Win 


Here is something new in Instructor 


Travel Contests! We ask you to tell us 
in 500 words (or less if you prefer) 
where you would like to go on your va- 
cation this year, and the reasons for your 
choice. It’s as easy as it sounds. And 
you're sure of winning an award—either 
a cash prize or a four-color print of an 
art masterpiece. Pictures, suitable for 
framing, will be sent to all entrants who 
do not receive cash, as evidence that 
their interest and effort are appreciated. 


Where, and How? 


Every teacher wants to travel. It is only 
a question of where, and how, you would 
like to go. The possibilities, of course, 
are almost limitless. If you want sug- 
gestions and definite, reliable informa- 
tion, you will find them in abundance 
in the Travel Section and advertising 
pages of THe INstructor. 


Possible Objectives 


If you’re a real “conventioneer,” your 
objective may be the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association at San 
Francisco, or the sessions of the World 
Federation of Education Associations at 
Rio de Janeiro. You may have set your 
heart on attending a summer school in 
this country or abroad. Or perhaps your 
aim is purely recreational—you long for 
a rest and a change of scene. You will 
want to tell what scenes beckon to you, 
what pleasures you anticipate. You will 
doubtless say how you would prefer to 
travel—that is, what kind of transporta- 
tion you would like to use—and what 
route would be most attractive. You 
might include your ideal itinerary. 


Contest Is Open Now 


The Contest is open now—to teachers 
actively engaged in the practice of their 
profession, or subject to call as sub- 
stitutes; to superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, school librarians, and any- 
one engaged in executive or secretarial 
work in the schools; to students in state 
teachers’ colleges, normal schools, and 
similar teacher-training institutions. 
[Exception: Not open to persons who 
have won a prize amounting to more 
than $10 in any previous Travel Contest 
of Tue Instructor.) 


Contest Closes June 10th— 
Awards July lst! 


This Contest closes in Dansville, N.Y. 
June 10, 1939, at midnight. But why 
wait until the “eleventh hour’? Why 
not sit down now and write your letter on 
“Where I Would Like to Go on My Va- 
cation This Year—and Why.” After 
writing, mail to us at once. Awards will 
be made July Ist. Therefore, if you win 
a cash prize, the money will help you 
pay for your trip this summer—it may 
pay the entire cost! 


Points to Keep in Mind 


{ Tue Instructor will become the 
owner of all manuscripts submitted in 
this Contest. None can be returned. 
{| A number of the prize-winning letters 
will be published in the Travel Section 
of Tue Instructor during 1939-40. 
{ Names of the prize winners will 
be published in the September issue. 
{| We shall be glad to have you consult 
travel folders when you are preparing 
to write, if you care to do so, but the 
letter should be genuinely your own, 
not a collection of phrases that have al- 
ready appeared in print. 


Follow These Simple Rules 


1. Use business-size paper, 844” x 11”. 

2. Place in upper left-hand corner: 

(a) Your full name (if a woman, 
state whether Miss or Mrs.). 

(b) Your exact educational position. 
including name of school or 
school system in which you 
serve, or institution where you 
are a student. 

(c) The mailing address *o which we 
are to send your award. 

3. Type your letter, with double spacing, 
or write in ink clearly, without crowd- 
ing. Use one side only of the paper. 

4. Write 500 words, or less. 

5. At the end of the letter place this 
statement: “I hereby certify that 
this is my own original composition.” 
Then sign your name. 

6. Send your letter, with first-class post- 
age fully prepaid, as soon as it is 
written. It must reach us not later 
than June 10, 1939. Address it to: 

W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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“Oh, Daddy, Alice was a good 
sort. Won't you be?” Ned asked. 
§9 Daddy stooped to pick up the 
wallet. 

“Why,” he cried, “there is money 
in it, and—why, it is the wallet I 
lost last month!” 

“| know,” Ned explained. “It 
had dropped to the bottom of your 
closet, behind a shoe box. I found 
it when I helped Mother clean the 


April Fool Fun 


(Continued from page 15) 


closets yesterday. That is a good 
April fool joke, Daddy.” 

“It certainly is, and one I thank 
you for,” Daddy laughed, as he went 
on to work. 

That night, Ned grinned as he 
went upstairs to bed. “I had plenty 
of April fool fun, making folks 
happy today,” he told himself. 
“That was more fun than playing 
mean jokes on people.” 





A Mexican Market Scene 


(Continued from page 28) 


but highly glazed. The decorations 
on the plates and the water jars have 
white leaves with blue centers. The 
goods are spread out for display on 
straw mats on the pavement. 


The tabs on the figures in the 
rear should be folded forward, and 
those on the figures in the front 
backward. Paste them in the frame 
as shown on page 28. 





The Law of Teamwork 


(Continued from page 9) 


§ VARIOUS aspects of character 

education have been stressed in 
this series of posters, one of which 
has appeared in THe INsTRUCTOR 
each month since last September. 
The material has been selected from 
a $5000 prize Children’s Code writ- 
ten by William J. Hutchins, pres- 


ident of Berea College. Posters 
similar to these were in ten issues of 
Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, from January to December, 
1920. The content, not being of a 
seasonal nature, may be used re- 
peatedly, and therefore it is well to 
file each poster for future use. 














SCANDINAVIA 
EUROPE 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 








s. OSLOFJORD 


LEAVE NEW YORK, JULY 6th 
(Embark night July 5th) 


Rates, includi tu 
mug wien PASS 
Under the Auspices of 
FRANK TRAVEL SERVICE 








The M. S. OSLOFJORD . . . Norway's newest, eared 

: ‘ ICELAND HAMMERFEST NORTH CAPE 
largest passenger liner—sails the Route of jj ipnigut suN SVARTISEN GLACIER 
Timeless Grandeur... fulfillinginallrespects .LynosEIDET NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
your wish for a different and delightful way TRONDHEIM AANDALSNAES MOLDE 
to spend the Summer. You will contrast MEROK OYE BERGEN OSLO  VISBY 


STOCKHOLM COPENHAGEN EDINBURGH 
HOLLAND FRANCE 


medieval Reykjavik with modern, gay, Oslo; 
Stockholm; Copenhagen. Explore Norway's 
glorious fjords, unforgettable in their beauty; 
marvel at Nature’s most dramatic pageant... 
the Midnight Sun. And life aboard the motor- 
liner Oslofjord . . . with its splendid facilities 
for gaiety and leisure, its tempting Scandi- 
navian Cuisine . . . accents all your cruise 
pleasures. Membershipislimited to about 425, 
so early reservation is advised. Send for at- 
tractive literature containing full information. 





See Your Local Travel Agent, or 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


24 State St., N. Y. BOwling Green 9-5570 


FRANK TRAVEL SERVICE 


(Est. 1875) 


677 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Plaza 3-8800 
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FOOT REST 


STYLE and COMFORT 


Your stride will be brisk because 
you're proud of your smart and 
colorful new Foot Rest shoes. Your 
step will be energetic, graceful, sure, 
because your feet are cushioned and 
supported by metatarsal cushion and 
other Four-Spot Comfort features. 
You active women who want both 
style and comfort, try Foot Rests. 
You'll like them! There’s a Foot 
Rest shoe for every woman. Send for 
free style folder, list of dealers. The 
Krippendorf-Dittmann Company, 
364E. 7th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


) 5690 
Denser West $6.85 


4-SPOT COMFORT 
A—Heel Cushion 

B— Rolled Insole, aids poise 
C— Metatarsal Cushion 
D—Snug Heelast, grips heel 





Styles Wgtertons REST , 
"aegis 

















. = <4) DON’T GET 
Caught 


in “A Storm of Bills”’ 
without your 
T.C.U. 
, UMBRELLA 


Likes the T.C.U. Umbrella 


It’s bad to be caught in a downpour—but how 


“Thank you - a it helps to have your umbrella with you. So it 
prompt response to my illness . * . 
tim. The T.C.U. umbrella is when the bills for Doctor, Nurse, Hospital 


surely sheds the rain of illness 
Always a grand help.” 


and all the other “extras” come pouring in on 
you during sickness, accident or quarantine. 


it Costs So Little to Be Safe — 

and So Much to Be Sorry 
For 40 years T.C.U. has been the tried and true 
friend of thousands of teachers everywhere. By 
fastest air mail, checks go to them in time of need. 


If you are not already under the T.C.U, Umbrella, 
by all means send this convenient coupon today. 


Send Coupon Today—-No Agent Will Call 


Louise Diver, 
Athens, Ohio. 


Certainly a Life Saver 


“I wish to thank you for the 
promptness with which you 
settled my claim. T.C.U. is 
certainly a life saver. I have 
been a member for a long time 
and intend to continue being 
a member for a long time to 
come,”’ 
Elizabeth H. Haas, 
Fremont, Nebr. 


* + s 
The T.C.U. employs no agents, so you will not be 
All These Benefits annoyed by personal calls. All facts are plainly given 
Will Be Yours in writing. You will like the generous T.C.U. policy 
$1,000 to $8000 for accidenta) | #Nd especially its low cost. 


loss of life; $333 to $3,000 for 
major accidents; $50 a month 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, one ¥.3.0, Bidg. 


when totally disabled by con- in, Nebr. 
fining sickness or accidental im- . . w a a a=« FREE INFORMATION COUPON _ . . W. 
juries (including automobile) ; 


$50 a month when quarantined 
and salary stopped. Additional 
Hospital and Operation Benefits. 
Policies paying larger benefits 
will be issued you if you so 


To the T.C.U., 898 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 
Protective Benefits. Send me, without obligation, 
, the whole story. 








desire. Tce BORED ..nrccceseqnasaqenemecummnenvessyarnaqepevenueceqnene ; 
All claim checks sent U DIO. ccrisccecnrnentnnetnncinicieniemmesebeneionnainenmtes 
by fast air mail. 
Saonnaane NO AGENT WILL CALL. — — — — — — 
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IN OCEAN FARES 
ON YOUR 


Sobtatiea! [nig to 
Ask for details of this outstanding offer 
to educators. 





COLLEGE ORCHESTRAS 


on each ship add to the enjoyment of care- 
free days at sea, which are also enhanced by 
many entertainments and exhilarating sport 
on the following “End of Term” Sailings to 


England - France - Germany 


Swift Lloyd Expresses 


BREMEN + EUROPA 


JUNE 14—JULY1&25 JUNE 21—JULY 8 


Hapag “Famous Four” Expresses 


DEUTSCHLAND * HAMBURG 


JUNE 22-——JULY 20 JUNE 29 
NEW YORK + HANSA 
JULY 6 JULY 13* 


THE ANNUAL 
SPECIAL STUDENT SAILING 


BREMEN - JULY 1 


For leisure at our Lowest Rates 


Cabin and Third Class Only 
uoyD BERLIN * HapPac ST. LOUIS 


JuLy 2* JULY 8* 
*Call at Ireland 





ALL- EXPENSE TOURS OF EUROPE 


in connection with "end of term” sailings 





Available on request two outstanding free 
Hapag-Lloyd booklets “Summer Courses 
Abroad” concerning summer study at the 
great universities and “Guide Book for 
Study in Europe” which covers all year- 
round courses. 





Send for your copy of the 1939 edition 
of Hapag-Lloyd's 230-page book which 
answers all questions on travel 
to and in Europe. Sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents (stamps ac- 
cepted). Address Dept. INS-4, 
Hapag-Lloyd. —S 


Your Travel Agent, or 
Educational Service Department 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
669 Fifth Avenue near 53rd St. 
Offices and Agencies in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


To order any of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request 

(with stamps or coin when 


: | — 
led for) to Treasure-Trove, The 


Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for items mentioned 
more than five months ago. 





194. Again, the Telephone Almanac 

Nearly 700 requests were received 
for the 1938 Telephone Almanac, 
when it was offered in this depart- 
ment last year. The 1939 Almanac 
is now available. It is described as 
“a real old-fashioned almanac, as 
homey as the bread mother used to 
bake, and just as satisfying.” Any- 
one already familiar with this unique 
publication of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company will 
want the 1939 edition, and many 
others should know about it. 





| 198. New Trails and Old 

Trailways, a well-edited and at- 
tractively illustrated periodical de- 
voted to travel by bus, contains in- 
formative articles and notes on many 
places in the United States, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
Canada to the Gulf. Much of the 
material could be used to advantage 
in geography and history classes. The 
January-February issue features the 
Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion, and the March-April issue the 
New York World’s Fair. A sample 
copy of Trailways will be sent by the 
National Trailways System. 


196. Hard-of-Hearing Pupils 

Sixty thousand tests of children’s 
hearing, made in Iowa schools with a 
device that is far more accurate than 
the watch-tick and whisper meth- 
ods, indictated that 30,000 pupils in 
the state were more or less handi- 
capped by deafness and at least 2,500 
of these seriously so. As a result of 
the study, many defects have been 
remedied. If you are interested, ask 
for free copies of “Hearing Tests in 
lowa Schools,” reprinted from the 
lowa State Medical Society Journal 
and distributed by the Graybar Elec- 
tric Company. Please specify num- 
ber of copies desired. 





197. For Pan American Day 

Below are listed free publications 
of the Pan American Union, helpful 
in observing Pan American Day. We 
will gladly forward your request for 
them if, at the bottom of your slip, 
you plainly designate by number 
(shown in parenthesis) those you 
wish: Three Significant Inter-Ameri- 
can Conferences (4); Primer of 
Pan Americanism (5); The Ameri- 
cas—information for teachers (6) ; 
Flags and Coats of Arms of the 
American Nations (8); Cross-Word 
Puzzle—on American ports (9); 
Ask Me Another!—questions on the 
Americas (10); Tit for Tat—play- 
let for upper grades (13); Christ of 
the Andes—play for upper grades 
(16); Pan American Day—short 
pageant for grades (17); Sources for 
Latin American Music (22). 
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Oregon State Highway Commission 
Quebec, Province of, Tourist Burean... 
San Antonio, Texas 

San Diego California SaannnNNeREE 
Swedish Travel Information Bureau 
Virginia Conservation Commission 
Washington State Progress Commission 
Yosemite _ & Curry Co. 

Steamship 
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) Republics Line (Moore-McCormack) 8 
American Scantie Line (Moore-McCormack) ..8 
Canadian Pacific (eeeaes? 5 
Grace Line a 
Great White Fleet (United Fruit Co.) t 
Hamburg-American Line—North German L loyd 8 
Hudson River Day Line..... 5 
Italian Line 70 
Norwegian America Line ae 
Red Star Line (Arnold Bernstein Line) . 4 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. 62 
Swedish American iame = 15 
Ss @ eee Pucienne 8d Cover 
Tours - 

American Express Travel Service..... 58, 69 
Baxter Travel Service... ----60 
Biggs, Wilma Roberts....220002.....-..--.---------=00* es 
Frank Travel Service.... “60 
Marnell Travel Service.. “80 
Metropolitan Travel Service... _ 
Open Road, The..............-.---- 88 


iy ag eeRRRRERRRIPOSIREONE m4 
Scandinavi 7 —_— Travel Bureau ‘ 
Simmons Tours ...........------;- 59 
World Federation of Education Assns .f 
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